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The Journal’s periodical department is the most efficient 
agent for handling your magazine business—both organi- 
zational and individual. It is speedy and accurate: speedy 
because orders are sent to the various publishers on the 
date of receipt; accurate because The Journal understands 
the idiosyncrasies of military addresses. 

No matter how many magazines you order, you have 
but ONE letter to write. If a change of address becomes 
necessary, ONE letter does the trick. ONE letter suffices to 
renew a group of magazines no matter what the expira- 
tion dates. 

We guarantee to meet the best price quoted by any re- 
sponsible agent for any magazine or group of magazines. 
We will supply any periodical, published anywhere, in 
any language, at publishers’ rates or less. 

The next time you order periodicals for the club, day 
room, or yourself, get a quotation from 
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AR is sometimes described as a sci- 
ence, sometimes as an art. It is both. An art, 
because it deals in the production of a desired 
emotional reaction among numbers of people 
personally unfamiliar to the projector. A sci- 
ence, because mechanical means are employed 
to achieve a predictable result. 

In the Middle Ages it was neither. Two bodies 
of men, who had some cause for quarrel, met in 
a field, often by appointment, yelled and ran at 
each other. After some blood-letting, one body 
yelled and ran away. Those who could be 
caught were usually massacred. 

This condition endured till the professional 
soldier put in his appearance at the close of the 
Renaissance—whether earliest as an Italian lanc- 
er, a Spanish pikeman, a French artillerist or a 
Swedish musketeer will always be a matter of 
dispute. The science-art of war was born of this 
professional’s desire to accomplish his business 
with as little killing as possible—a proposition in 
self-interest, since the professional could easily 
conceive himself on the defeated side and did not 
wish to add massacre to the normal trade risks. 

The development of war has run a continuing 
spiral between two flanking principles—scientific 
and artistic, mechanical and psychological, de- 
fensive and offensive, formal and inspirational. 
The swing toward formalism, science, the de- 
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fensive, is accompanied by linear warfare. It is evident 
that a long, thin line permits the maximum number of 
units to bring their weapons to bear—permits precise 
calculation of weapon-effect—permits orders, supplies, 
reinforcements most readily to reach the front. It is the 
easy way out, the normal method of making war. 

The briefer periods of art, change, inspiration, the 
dominance of the attack, are marked by the great names 
of military history. In them, masses of forces are hurled 
by the hands of genius against carefully chosen points 
in the defensive line. Obviously, if individual weapon- 
power is equal, the mass will break through, and bring 
ing its superior numbers against each successive point 
in line, roll up the latter. The mass-era normally closes 
with some technical development that places the de- 
fense in command of unequally formidable weapon 
power. 

The deep and solid lines of Spanish pikemen thus 
marched invincibly across the plains of Europe till 
Gustavus Adolphus blew gaps in them with his new 
light field artillery that could fire as fast as the guns de- 
fending those lines—and into the gaps flung cavalry for 
the first time at the gallop and infantry for the first 
time at the run. The new tactic died when French and 
Austrian leaders abandoned the old, deep formations for 
lines that offered less target to the cannon, and armed 
those lines with muskets that shot the hearts out of the 
chargers as they came in. 

Frederick the Great brought to bear against the 
flanks of these stiff lines his companies 
of musketeers, drilled to fire two shots to 
the enemy’s one, and to march at a pace 
that threw four men to one at the point 
of contact. The reply was for other na- 
tions to take up his system of drill. It 
held good till Napoleon shook the stiff 
yy lines with the fire of clouds of skir- 

Yj mishers working from accidents in the 

ground and ruptured them with dark 
YY columns of attack coming along behind. 
Systole—diastole. Already at the close 

YY of the Napoleonic era, a quicker-firing 

hand gun was beginning to demolish the 

Yj column of attack. By the American Civil 

War the gun was a breech-loader and 
—Yf the attack no more than a wave. The 
World War brought the machine gun 
and drove tactics back to the line of 
defense, where they remained till von 
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Keitel developed the hints given by Ludendorff and 
Byng of Cambrai into the new system. 


II 


What is that system? We shall never understand it 
by glib talk about the armored blitzkrieg and building 
50,000 airplanes. This is to mistake shadow for sub- 
stance in the way the Austrians did when they copied 
the great Frederick’s clockwork maneuver in the expec 
tation that they could thereby copy the Frederician vic 
tories. 

Perhaps the most important thing to u nderstand with 
regard to this, or to any other highly successful method 
n war, is that it does not depend on mechanical in- 
vention. There is not a purely mechanical success in the 
whole history of warfare—not even that battle of Mylae, 
when Roman legionnaires stormed across the surprise 
boarding-bridge of Duillius to crush the Carthaginians 
on their own decks. Before that battle could take place, 
before the corvus could be invented, the Romans had to 
have an infantry so trained that at close range they were 
better men than their enemies. The mechanical inven- 

























[his is true of all the eras of inspiration an | 
the armies that have brought mass against th 
including the modern German. Invention, tac: 


technical, may be said to have no other purpose an 
to bring to close quarters with the enemy an in y 
so good and so numerous that it can be counted 0 
win the subsequent “soldiers’ battle.” “The obje: of 
all arms,” says an article in Militar Wochenblatt' ». {xh 
the approval-mark of the German General Staff, 0 
allow the infantry to reach the enemy while sti!) jn 
possession of sufficient firing and attacking power to 
bring about a decision.” 

When inspiration fails, as it failed the Japanese at 


Port Arthur’s 203-Meter Hill and Grant at Cold Har- 
bor, even the best infantry cannot close save through 
rivers of blood. When the infantry itself has no on 
periority in training, weapons or élan, there is linear 
warfare. 

The German system that has astonished the world 
is thus only secondarily a method of enabling the in- 
fantry to reach the enemy. It is first a method of 
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tion that brought them to close range was subsidiary. 
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rendering that infantry invincible in close combat 
through training and arms. As such it is something 
rooted deep within totalitarianism itself, as an institu- 
tion and way of life, whose goal is the production of a 
nation irresistibly armed. 


Ill 


Which leads to two questions before the strategy and 
tactics of the new war can be thought of—how this 
result is obtained?—what it is? 

The second is the more nearly fundamental ques 
tion. Upon it depends the answer to the first. What is 
military victory, in fact? 

In its purest state, it is the destruction of the enemy's 
will to resist the desires of the victor. From this basis 
General Giulio Douhet of the Italian army developed, 
with Latin logic, the doctrine of aerial war that bears 
his name. Normally, he held, this destruction of the 
resisting will is a two-step operation, involving a first 
stage in which the protecting strength of the enemy 
military force is broken, and a second, marked by the 
application of the police power of the victorious army 
to the defeated population. He proposed to short-circuit 
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this progression ot events by attacking the civilian will 
directly from the air. 

Events in Spain, China, Finland and Britain proved 
this a case of armchair psychology. The civilian popu- 
lation was found to retain its spirit as long as the mili- 
tary force that covered it remained in being, with the 
power to retaliate. Douhet thus became a parenthetical 
experiment which did no more than achieve a state- 
ment of the problem—finding a way to make the 
enemy’s soldiers quit fighting. 

In the days before gunpowder, there was almost no 
means of accomplishing this but to kill the enemy in 
question, either by famine or the blade. Hence the 
relative bloodiness of Greek and Roman battles, though 
many of them were fought by professionals. As long as 
a man had a sack of meal on his back and a sword in 
his hand, there was nothing hopeless in his situation. 
He remained as good a fighter as any individual who 
could be brought against him. This also held good for 
the amateur armies of the Middle Ages. 

lhe arrival in Renaissance Europe of that expendable 
weapon, the bullet, introduced a new element—battle 
field supply. A man was pretty hopeless, and he knew 
it, when he had no more ammunition. Not all their 
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courage or skill with the rifle could save the Con- 
tinentals on Bunker Hill after their powder-horns 
were empty. 

Technically, Bunker Hill was an accident, but the 
same effect could be produced by design. It was pro 
duced, for example, at the battle of Rocroi in 1643, 
when the Great Condé of France rode down the cav- 
alry wings of a Spanish army and captured its camp. 
The Iberian infantry remained unbroken, but had 
exhausted their ammunition, and as they refused to 
surrender, most of them were shot down where they 
stood. 

The cases of Rocroi and Bunker Hill are rareties, 
but the fact that they could occur, that reproductions 
of them almost did happen in several other instances, 
built up in the minds of commanders generally a sensi 
tivity about the “trains” of the army. Conversely, there 
came into being whole systems of tactics in which gen 
erals struck at the enemy's trains, or by threatening to 
do so, persuaded him into defensive commitments that 
gave rise to weaknesses elsewhere. The great discovery 
by which Napoleon revolutionized the art of war was 
that these trains do not stop at the camp of a fighting 
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Ir) 
force—that every army drags behind it an often i: le 
train of great sensitivity, reaching all the way back to 
its base. 

The line of communications. 

Every soldier knows that if this line is broken the 
jig is up. Sooner or later he will be out of his expenda- 
ble fighting equipment, bullets, and the equally irre. 


placeable living material, food. The severance of such 
a line, or even the near threat of severance, demands 
violent efforts, without the loss of a moment, for jts 
recovery. It often causes quite good commanders to 
take hurried and rather irrational measures. 

The classic instance is the campaign of Marengo, 
when Napoleon dropped from the mountain-tops across 
Austrian General Melas’ line of communications. The 
latter bore the name of a good soldier; he had ade quate 
food and munitions for some time and enough troops 
coming up to give him a three-to-one superiority in the 
field. He did not scout to ascertain these facts. nor 
make use of the three-to-one superiority in guns he 
already possessed. He did not think out a tactical plan. 
In fact did not think of anything but re-opening that 
interrupted line of communication, and launched all 
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the men he had at hand in a desperate attempt to do it. 

After that exhibition, a mere threat to their com- 
munications was usually enough to send Austrian com- 
manders against -Napoleon into scrambling retreat, as 
it did in the Eckmith] campaign. It was not until the 
1814 campaign of France, when the Allies found com- 
manders, Schwartzenburg and Bliicher, with nerve 
enough to let their communications dangle for a couple 
of days, that they succeeded in rounding up the French 
Emperor. 

But that was 1814, when it was still possible to send 
men into the field with enough ammunition on their 
backs to last through two days’ hard fighting, when 
messages could be sent by horseback, and the army's 
transport could be turned out to refuel in the nearest 
green field. It would be harder to go without com 
munication for two days in modern times. 

Victory in the field, the destruction of the enemy’s 
ability to fight, is thus attainable without killing off the 
enemy's army by the permanent capture of his com- 
munications. Their temporary loss so seriously com- 
promises him that he will fight a battle under the most 
unfavorable tactical conditions. An attack on com- 
munications, in addition to the physical action against 
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the enemy’s resources, brings psychological pressure on 
the minds of both his officers and his soldiers. 

[his applies to small units—ten men surrendering 
with their retreat cut off, although the immediate situa- 
tion is far from hopeless; and to large—General Ba- 
zaine’s capitulation at Metz, in the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

To sum up: military victory is the destruction of the 
will to resist in the enemy force, either through killing 
off the few implacably resistant units, or through de- 
molishing the ability for long resistance by cutting the 
communications. 

This much is classic. To it modern war has added a 
third, mechanical method of victory—that of destroying 
the ability to resist through the demolition of the ma- 
chines with which the will to resist can be implemented. 
The Polish air force, in trained men and spirit, was 
still fully alive at the fall of Warsaw, but for nearly 
four weeks it had possessed neither flying machines nor 
landing fields. The British Royal Tank Corps retreated 
from Dunkirk with will and skill unimpaired, but 
utterly ineffective as a fighting unit because it had left 
all its equipment behind. Men—morale—machines— 
the loss of any one of the three is fatal. 
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IV infantry service; secondarily upon the metho n 
ia With these definitions in hand it is possible to return ployed to bring that infantry to close action; a: ily 
if to the invincible infantry and the modern German at the third remove upon the strategic sche: he 
| system. We can, in fact, partly answer the question— war plan. The most this strategic scheme can | to 
: why infantry? instead of an army composed, for in- accomplish is to place this invincible infantry - 
stance, exclusively of light tanks and heavy guns. Of _ tact with the enemy at points where its action \ . 
all types of forces infantry is the least subject to inter- come decisive. 
ruptions of its communications, can go the longest “Strategy,” said a prominent German soldier it 
without communications, comes the nearest to the ly, when asked to give an address on the subject SO 
military ideal of “living off the country,” supplying it much spiced garbage (Quatsch mit Saus). Let's talk 
self from its conquests, like the old Mongols. about tactics.” 
Through its power of fragmentation, that is, its small Let’s talk about tactics. It is important to realize 
i unit size, it can seep through to attack the communi that the coming of the machine weapon has had the 
| cations of any other type of force. For that matter, if — effect of isolating the individual infantryman upon the 
it can get to close action, that is, within range of its battlefield. If he comes within six feet of two other 
. weapons, it will destroy any other force. Guns, big or , infantrymen, the group forms an attractive target for 
4 | little, cannot spread their shot far or fast enough to deal _ one of the weapons firing high-explosive shell. If such 
with it; the horse is too large a target beside it, the a group moves in any direction it is a peculiarly attrac 
| armored vehicle too road-bound. It seeps into forts. tive target for machine weapons. 
qT Provided only that it be trained to do all these It follows that under normal modern battle condi- 
things and have the weapons for doing them. tions this individual soldier will be beyond the reach 
The successes of the German army rest ultimately of orders as soon as he is committed to battle. A battle- 
upon the training, equipment, and organization of its field is not silent, and the most minor officer must 
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station himself some ninety feet from the wing-men 
of his small squad. This means that the individual 
must get his orders before he goes into action. Since 
the battlefield is both wide and deep, they can hardly 
be specific; they must be a matter of training, in 
doctrination. 


That is, the lonely soldier in a single action may be 
successively confronted by enemy infantry stalking 
him through the underbrush, by a rush of tanks, by a 
machine gun in a concrete emplacement, by a mortar 
battery or a low-flying airplane. At the moment of action 
no one is going to tell him what to do about any one of 
these specific problems. He must know in advance, 
either through training or native intelligence. In either 
case the preparation is required to be of a high order, 
since many of the problems can be solved only by the 
cooperation of several individuals, working at some dis 
tance from, and out of sight of each other. 

The German system, and in fact, all the totalitarian 
military training systems, aim at equipping their men 
for battlefield tasks by installing in them a set of con- 
ditioned reflexes like those with which nature has pro- 
vided the ant. (As any biologist knows, such reflexes 
may furnish the springs for quite complex series of 
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actions.) This is the military purpose of all the elabo 
rate drilling that goes on in the total states, upward from 
the boy with his toy machine gun firing wooden plugs. 
The method is not really so much that of training in 
telligences to the purposes of war as that of adapting to 
modern conditions the old close-order drill, with auto 
matic action in the field as the desired end. 

The difference is mainly that as the action is more 
complex the period of indoctrination is necessarily long 
er. Instead of learning to go through without thought 
the sixteen motions necessary to load and fire the flint 
lock musket while keeping shoulder to shoulder with 
the next in line, the German soldier learns to flatten 
out automatically when he hears a machine gun, to 
feel for his stick-grenade, look left and right to make 
sure the other members of his squad are with him, and 
start crawling forward. 


\ 


At this point there becomes visible one of the gravest 
difficulties confronting democracies that must encoun 
ter totalitarianism on the field of battle. Today's land 
warfare, today’s infantry combat is an intensely com 
plicated business. It differs more widely from the in 
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fantry combat of the World War than that did from 
the battlefield operations of Napoleon’s day. In 1800 
the infantryman had to know how to handle musket 
and bayonet. He must defend himself against infantry 
bearing those same weapons, against charging cavalry 
and against the fire of artillery using solid shot. Even 
quite stupid men could learn the essential techniques 
in a fortnight. The rest was Squads Right. 

The World War added to the infantry soldier's 
weapons only the grenade and the pistol. Machine 
guns and mortars, handled by special-weapons groups, 
a kind of light artillery that did not take part in the 
ordinary infantry drills, belonged to the class of weap- 
ons he must conquer, rather than know how to use. So 
did the one-pounder cannon, so did gas, and a few 
Germans were faced with the dismaying problem of 
beating off the attack of tanks. In return, the World 
War soldier was relieved of all worries about cavalry. 
It took him three or four months to acquire the neces- 
sary battlefield knowledge; again the rest was Squads 
Right. 

In today’s war the machine gun is a basic infantry 
weapon. There are several types; every infantryman 
has to know all about each, and the old soldier joke 
would represent a major tragedy and a lost squad: 

Lieutenant: “Krywicki has been killed. Smith, jump 
in there at number three on that gun.” 

Smith: “Sorry, sir, | only know how to be number five 
on that kind of gun.” 

Unpardonable. It would be equally unpardonable 
if Smith did not know how to be number three, two, 
or one on the big mortar which is also a primary infan- 
try weapon. For the machine gun and rifle can fire only 
right down the line, on a flat trajectory. It has nothing 
to say to the opponent who is in a hole in the ground, 
working a machine gun of his own. Only a mortar 
shell, arching up high to plop down on his head, will 
dig that opponent out and allow Smith and his lieuten- 
ant to continue their advance. 

But this is not all. Smith, if he is to be one of the 
invincible infantry, must also be expert in hauling the 
37-mm. gun which is used against tanks. He must 
know the .50-caliber machine gun, an over-sized ma- 
chine gun, also used against enemy tanks. The grenade 
is more than ever important to him. He must be able 
to tell at a glance and in the smoke and hurry of com- 
bat, a friendly from an inimical tank or airplane. 

Nobody is quite certain how long it will take to teach 
him all these things with the thoroughness necessary 
to make his responses automatic. In the German Army, 
the divisions which fought the great battles of 1940 
had about four years of ten hours a day and were stiff- 
ened by officers and underofficers from the old twelve- 
year-enlistment Reichswehr. Opposed to them the two- 
and three-year Dutchmen and Norwegians were grossly 
ignorant, the two-year Frenchmen had emphasized only 
passive defense, i first and easiest part of their busi- 
ness. The British troops were better trained, but were 


Fe] “ary 
split up into small water-tight groups of specialists, who 
could do one thing apiece very well; an army of Smiths 
who knew how to be number five on that kind o/ gun 

That is, the technological development of war js in 
the direction of intense complication. New weapons 
do not replace old; they merely supplement them. Since 
Napoleon’s day only the saber has disappeared, as 
against the many additions. The invincible infantry. 
man must be, will be, is, a generalized military type, 
capable of handling a variety of weapons, equipped 
with a number of skills. 

It took four years and a stiffening of twelve-year 
men to get this type into quantity production in Ger. 
many. The leading totalitarians evidently do not con- 
sider this rate sufficient for any case but that of the 
surprise attack they launched against totally unready 
democracies in 1940. Otherwise they would not be 
reaching back into the grammar-school ages to begin 
their training programs. ; | 

Here lies the dilemma of democracy—American de- 
mocracy. Are we to take four-plus years out of every 
citizen’s life to prepare him for the duties of defense? 
These are the educational years. To do so will give the 
individual’s tastes and abilities an irresistible bent to- 
ward the military, which can only end by fixing on us 
the pattern of “democracy” the ancient Spartans had. 
Training in the arts, sciences, in civilization, becomes 
post-graduate to the all-important military education 
under such a regimen; and this is, moreover, precisely 
the method of the total state. 

The problem also has an economic aspect. Four- 
plus years of every male citizen’s time devoted to 
totally non-productive military education is quite suf- 
ficient to convert any unemployment problem into a 
labor shortage of such stringency as to result in a 
temporary and possibly acute underproduction of con- 
sumer goods. It has done just that, with the concom- 
itant of lowered standards of living in Germany, Italy, 
Japan and Russia. To a totalitarianism this does not 
matter, the shortage is temporary and will be relieved 
at the next conquest, through the export of soldiers 
who bring or send back consumer goods from countries 
which have not provided themselves with an invincible 
infantry, that is, through loot. From the time Hitler 
came to power the people of Germany never lived so 
well as in the summer and fall of 1940, after the cap- 
ture and plunder of Denmark, Holland and France. 
Four-plus years in military education is not a non 
productive activity for the total state. 

We cannot, then, have both our democracy, our way 
of life, and an army of the totalitarian type, with its 
infantry trained to handle any weapon by reflex action. 
Less exquisite degrees of training lead to defeats. What 
can we do? Can we do anything? 


VI 


Soldiers for Democracy—There is evidence that we 
can do several quite effective things. In the first place, 








we are fortunate enough to be a culturally homogene- 
ous ohysically very large democracy. At a pinch we 
can take enough young men out of industry to give us 
by far the most powerful army in the world and put 
them through the four-plus years and reflex-action 
course. It would impose severe strains on our political 
nd economic structure and leave a dangerous mental 
heritage, but our numbers are such that the accumula- 
tion of this great force need not utterly militarize us as 
it did Germany, Italy, Japan. It has not utterly mili- 
tarized Russia, which is in the same happy state as our- 
- s with regard to population. 

But this is a desperate device, and as a matter of 
pr actical politics, one unlikely to be adopted unless the 
enemy is already at our gates. In which case we shall 
not be allowed our four-plus years, save at the price 
of fighting a long, holding, defensive war with what 
we already have while this army was being built up to 
the point ‘where it could attack for victory. 

The childhood-up training method is, moreover, a 
dictator's program, which yields as its end-product men 
who are, by our standards, only well made automata. 
This is a necessity of totalitarianism, which by defini- 
tion cannot afford to have independent thought float- 
ing around. We are not under the same compulsions. 
That is, we can train right away from reflexes toward 
intelligent appreciation of a battlefield situation, away 
from the robot toward the “thinking bayonet.” 

Would it work? Quite likely. The American Naval 
Air Service is universally recognized as the best of its 
kind. The foundation of its excellence is the fact that 
it accepts only “officer type” personnel. Not that its 
men are all officers; they are merely required to come 
up to standards, physical and mental that in other 
countries would be required only of officers. The Brit- 
ish Royal Air Force is a step lower down, but still far 
ahead of Géring’s tin-wooden men, and at every con- 
tact with the latter, have borne away the local, tactical 
victory. This is exactly what we want on the ground— 
an infantry which can more than take care of itself 
against more than equal numbers of its opponents. 

Thus the indications are that we can have such an 
infantry if we take nothing but the best, the most 
intelligent men into our infantry service—men who, 
if not quite the “officer type,” are at least of noncom- 
missioned officer potentialities. Our population enables 
us to find them in sufficient number, while the dictators 
have to machine their military tools out of any metal 
they can get. 

For those who cannot meet the onerous requirements 
of the new type of soldiery, there is plenty of room in 
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behind-the-lines services all the way back to the factory. 
A requirement of modern war is the labor of ten men 
for every fighter maintained at the front. Nearly 17,- 
000,000 Americans registered for the draft. One in 
eleven of these—the one under arms—would give us an 
army of a million and a half. One in eleven also gives 
us noncommissioned officer type personnel, this being 
almost exactly the proportion of men found suitable 
for such rank in any group chosen at random. 


Perhaps this is an unrealistic counsel of perfection. 

Perhaps it would take physical and psychological tests 
of a subtlety not yet devised to pick the right men from 
seventeen million. But perhaps also, the ordinary run- 
of-the-mill American will make a good enough soldier, 
provided he and his officers have the right kind of 
training. 

The precise nature of that training is a matter for 
specialists in military education, but its general lines 
are readily enough deducible from the type of soldier 
desired as an end-product. We cannot provide him 
with conditioned reflexes, and besides, the weapon we 
want him to use first of all is the one the totalitarian 
robot cannot have—his brain. 
he should have basic mechanical train- 
ing in handling the weapons he will use; basic tactical 
training in their powers and in those of the weapons 
that will be used against him; and a great deal of in 
struction in the general methods and principles of deal 
ing with the situations he will encounter when he is 
all alone out there on the battlefield. From that point 
on it will be up to the individual, his intelligence, and 
how clearly his officers can explain to him the accom- 
plishment for which he is being sent into the battle 
area. There will have to be an end of soldiers rush- 
ing blindly forward to take a position, in that horrible 
official phrase ‘ ‘regardless of loss.” The soldier of de- 
mocracy must be able to understand what he is doing 
and why he is doing it, to make use of his peculiar ad- 
vantages over the totalitarian. 


Therefore: 


This implies much closer relations between private 
and officer than we have had in the past, much more 
information from the latter to the former and many 
fewer orders. Which implies a training system for ofh- 
cers to parallel that for the men. 

And also it implies the end of squads right, the 
snappy salute and the tent-pegs all in line at inspection. 
If we carry on with them we shall have the same army 
of enthusiastic amateurs which gave two lives for every 
one it took in 1918. We could afford it then; next time 
we may not be able to. 
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PROLOGUE 


The curtain rises. 

The scene opens on the ed: ze of a sparse, slightly 
shell-splintered wood, on the northern mid-slope “of a 
low hill. In the near foreground, we see platoon head- 
quarte rs, eV ide ntly excavated some de iVs past by a 
155-mm. HE shell. From the rim of this bowl-like 
depression, half a dozen short, sharply curved, ditch 
like slots radiate to the individual sleeping quarters, 
bathtub-sized pits, crudely covered by brush, sod, and 
dry leaves. 

Morning stand-to is over. Another day is dawning. 
A light haze, remnant of the morning mist, o'erspreads 
the peaceful scene. 

In and about the platoon CP, the commander and 
his staff are variously engaged in washing with parsi- 
moniously dampened handkerchiefs, cleaning weapons 
of their heavier incrustations of rust, eating their 
lunches, overhauling false teeth, and removing shoes, 
in preparation for another quiet day in the Brownsville 
sector. 

In the middle foreground, other members of the pla- 
toon are briefly glimpsed from time to time, 
engaged in similar homely tasks. 

From the edge of the woods, the stage 
slopes gently downward to the shell-marred 
surface of US Route 132, beyond which the 
backdrop shows a forest-crowned ridge, ter- 
minating in steep slopes, left center. The 
echoing crepitations of single rifle-shots are 
occasionally heard offstage, left. 

From far offstage, left, is suddenly heard 
a muffled quartet of barely audible thumps, 
a ragged volley of dull thuds which, beyond 


a slight twitch of the platoon commander’s 


rer errs 
. 



























hairy ear, bring no response from the engrossed occu 
pants of the near foreground. 

But a new vibration impinges on the senses—a faint 
distant rumble as though the Mungo warplanes were 
again on the way. No—the sound rapidly changes to 
that of a fast freight train, making up time over a 
decrepit wooden trestle. 

Che indifference of the CO and staff changes to ex 
treme concern, and presto!—the stage is empty, as all 
hands pop into their burrows as fast as so many prairie 
dogs. 

The soul-shaking roar of the overhead freight is 
suddenly multiplied by a major seismic disturbance and 
a powder- plant disaster, as the train falls off the trestle 
and, landing in the near and middle foreground, dis 
integrates into fountains of earth, uprooted trees, and 
a shower of unrecognizable miscellaneous débris. 

The white-hot screams of a thousand flying frag 
ments have scarcely died before more trains are 
rumbling over other trestles, and a continuous series of 
train wrecks, earthquakes, thunderstorms, and a myriad 
red-hot buzz-saws screeching through as many tur 
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knots, confuse the mind and obscure the scene. 
sign of life appears on the tormented stage except 
ver half of a bottle labelled ‘ ‘Something-or- Other 
Ker ucky,” which is tilted thrice in view above the 
ice of the platoon commander's quarters. 
tly after the third appearance of this phenome- 
non, Our Hero appears on all fours at the entrance of 
his burrow and cautiously retrieves his upper and 
lower plates. Perfunctorily tapping them on the heel 
of his left hand to free them of loam and leaf-mold, 
he clicks them into position and scans the situation. 
Fier removing the uppers, he flicks off three 
gitated ants and a pine needle, reinstalls them, and 


begins to bellow. 
Il 


Ho, McKenzie! Hop out of there and tell the squad 
leaders and that AT-gun corporal that I want to see 
‘em. Wait, you fool! 

WHEEeee—BANG! 

You want to be careful, man! Didn't you hear that 
one coming? Now, take off! 

God-a-mighty! Will you take your blasted foot offa 
the base of my spine, you clumsy recruit! Sure you're 
in a hurry, but—say, who are you anyway? 

Oh, so you brought him up, Gupton? And the Old 
Man wants me to show him around? Well, you report 
back to the company commander that things have just 
started to break up here at—at 5:45 am, that we haven't 
seen anything out of the way yet, but anything might 
happen 

Repeat. 

All right. Go ahead. 

I'm glad to know you, Mr. Smith, but your Star 
Tribune must be in a bad way for news to run a man 
up here in weather like this. 

W ell, sir, in case you've got to get eyewitness stuff, 
you're in the right spot. You've got a front-box seat for 
what promises to be a first-rate brawl. The hell of it is, 
with the hardware coming in at this rate, the per- 
centages are dead against your ever reporting it. 

Come in out of the rain, Morales! Meet Mr. Smith of 
the Star-Tribune. He's up here to get some first-hand 


dope on a battle—God help him. 
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Lookout! Here’s Robinson, feet first as usual—never 
saw a man could attract metal like you do, Robinson. 
This is Mr. Smith, war correspondent. He's 

Down! 

Boy! I haven’t seen the like of this since '43. 

Nice timing, Kalunkavitch! But you ought 

Where're you hit, man? 

Give us a bandage, Robinson. 

There, Kalunk, my friend, you're not hurt. They 
damned near missed you. It'll stop after a bit. 

Well, we're all here—except the AT man. How does 
your outfit stand, Morales? Robinson? Kalunkavitch? 
Parker? Nicollela? 

Not so bad! This artillery hire can't 

Here comes the antitanker—give him room! 

Now, you can all tell your men that they haven't 
seen anything yet. I figure that this gener: ; hullaballoo 
all along the line is just a coverup for 
probably somewhere in this sector, and 

Say, wasn’t that a flock of bombs? Look—planes 
that cinches it. 


re ~al show > 


Tell your men to stand by for a rough show. This is 
shaping up like a blitzkrieg. The armored stuff ought 
to be the next act, shoving through the open out there 
betwixt us and G Company. That road’s important to 
‘em if they really mean to make a breakthrough. 

Now remember what I've been telling you. We're 
mighty comfortable here, well dug in amongst trees 
with lots of rocks sprinkled around. Your mines are 
laid right—a few strands of wire up—and plenty of am 
munition. 

First about the tanks—and especially you, Lecroix, 
with your 37-millimeter pipsqueak—remember the argu 
ment we had the other night in the Honeymoon Lane? 
Well, this is in dead earnest—and you're in this pla 
toon area now, so fan your ears out and get it. You're 
not shooting holes in a moving canvas target this time. 
Pretty shortly you'll be looking a couple of apr 5 
tanks square in the observation slits—and some of ’ 
with four-inch armor. So don’t get heroic and give i 
show away by piffing off that pea-shooter of yours until 
the time is right. 

We'll lay low and let the heavies go by. Nothing we 
can do can touch ‘em. If we keep down, they can’t see 
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or bother us, so we'll let 'em stamp on by so the 75's 
in rear can take care of ’em. 

Then there'll be a wave of mediums—you'll know 
‘em by their single revolving turrets. When you see 
them, Lecroix, go ahead and bust yourself. At the same 
time, Parker, you start your .50-caliber men, pumping 
‘em in at everything except the turrets. You might be 
lucky. You people using the light stuff are still to save 
your strength until Lecroix’s heroes have knocked off 
fifty or maybe a hundred medium tanks. 

Of course, if they get through our mines and tromple 
over us, we'll take care of ourselves. Heave your liquid 
smoke bottles at the drivers’ slits and blind ’em. Toss 
your thermite bombs on the top of the engine rooms. 
Each one of your riflemen has a spare mine he can 
hand-toss under a track. If one runs over your hole— 
fine. Just squat down and saw him in two—they’re 
thin on the bottom. 

The next act will be the lights, and things will begin 
to get tough. They're the easiest to deal with, but 
they'll have armored shock-troop carriers mixed right in 
with their last waves—and ‘we can’t afford to let any 
infantry get a toehold within rifle range. So don’t let 
‘em keep you down. When the lights—the twin-turret 
jobs—come into the picture, load solid with AP, and 
everybody except the mortars up and pouring it to ‘em. 

All the way through, I want the mortar men stand- 
ing by, with their smoke shell laid out, safety pins 
pulled, and elevations set to give us a haze of smoke all 
over this end of the woods. Wait for me to give you 
the word—we may not need it, and don’t want to call 
attention to ourselves unless it’s necessary. 

Of course, they may smoke us—they’ve done it be- 
fore. If they do, fine! It'll probably help their infantry 
some, but their tanks won't be able to to anything but 
pass us up then. I'll call for standing barrages across 
the open space between us and the 2d Battalion, and 
let ‘em work their way through that if they can. 

When the infantry does start coming in on us, 
Kalunkavitch, don’t let what’s happening in front take 
your mind off the rear. Put the bulk of your men to 
shooting through us every time they get a chance, but 
keep your sentries on with their eyes peeled to the 
flanks and rear. That’s where any war party of foot 
troops will most likely hit us. 

Any questions? 

Oh, that? Pay no attention to it. They'll be bombing 
all the time, but bombs never won a war yet. It’s the 
rifles that'll win or lose this show, same as always. 

All right, take off—one at a time. 

Well, that’s that, Mr. Star-Tribune. 

Do we have a chance? Not a prayer! Figure it out 
for yourself. In this area we have a couple of 75’s, four 
37’s, and half a dozen 50-calibers to battle anywhere 
from one to three hundred tanks. Can they move more 

ns in now—with all them planes overhead? Hell no! 

othing can live on the within a hundred miles, 
with the Mungos owning the air. Anything that’s lo- 
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cated now stays located until after this push is o 
and that Ist Platoon of B Company is being n 
stacked on the’cremating piles. / 

If our people could get enough planes here to win the 
air, we might have a oaks to move enough guns in to 
stop ‘em—some miles back—and a lot of good that'd do 
us! But you can’t tell the boys that. 

Pull out? In daylight? And go where? Why that'd be 
even worse than— 

Say, hear that? No, not the bombs—that rumble— 
and small arms. I'll bet you a small barrel of beer, Mr. 
Smith, that a herd of heavies is working over the 2d 
Platoon, just down around the south side of this hill. 

There they come! 

Hey, Williams!—report that there’s tanks coming. 
We want barrages three, five, and seven—number three 
most—and right now. 

Look at the size of those brutes! Must be a battalion 
of heavies alone. Man, what we need in this army is a 
155-millimeter shoulder rifle, about one per squad. 

Well, looks like it’s our turn now. Those flankers 
are going to sniff around in here. 

Ho, Williams!—ask ‘em where the hell is our barrage. 
There’s a hundred tanks in sight. Are they waiting 
till the situation gets serious? 

That's their new fifty-ton job—goes through these 
woods like a mowing machine. 

Look at that, Mr. Tribune! Klaussen’s folks get a 
medal out of that. Never saw a mine hand-tossed neater 
—too bad he forgot to duck. 

Peterson—tell Nicollela to start throwing smoke. 

Those thermite bombs certainly work wonders, don’t 
they? Watch ‘em boil out! 

Hey—Pagapopulous—hold that shot. The Captain 
wants pris—oh well, maybe we'll catch some more. 

No, Pagapopulous is all right. He just gets wrapped 
up in his work. 

Well, there’s our barrage that I’ve heard so much 
about—like shooting into a swarm of bees with buck- 
shot. 

Better keep lower, Mr. Smith. Yes, you're getting 
some nice action shots, but there’s no sense in getting 
careless now when you have maybe fifteen or twenty 
minutes more to live. 

Never saw smoke spread so slow! 

Another one stopped! Those mines are big medicine. 
We could use about twice as many. 

Well, Mr. Smith, looks like there’s a platoon or 
better moving in this way. Mighty nice to have met— 

Say, look at the ridge over there! They're ours, | 
think—lights maybe—no, destroyers! First I’ve seen of 
‘em outside of a demonstration some time back. Look at 
‘em boil over that ridge! Around forty in sight and stil! 
coming—hitting those battlewagons right in the flank. 

Ho! Williams, tell ‘em to cut off everything except 
Number Three. Report that there’s around fifty de- 
stroyers counterattacking from the 3d Battalion sector, 
and that we're doing fine. 
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Get down, Mr. Smith! If that hell wagon just 
lumbers in close enough, we'll thermite him. Here, have 
a bomb. You just— 

foo bad, Mr. Smith, the 2d squad must've already 
got him. He's afire. 

Ohé Munga! Kifuku k’uei ti! Vindo vite! Mit die 
Hinde wysokiej sobre le téte, hayaashi! 

Oh, Mungo isn’t so hard to talk. We pick it up on 
account of working in close contact with ‘em, so to 
spe ak. 

Peterson—Watson! Frisk these monkeys, and take 
em to the Skipper. Tell him there’s a battalion of 
heavies milling around on our front doorstep, and be- 
fore the smoke closed in there was about fifty of our 
destroyers counterattacking from that ridge just in rear 
of G Company. Ask him to get on the artillery about 
taking all day to get their barrage going. Repeat. 

Another thing, Watson—I want a signed receipt 
from the Old Man for these apes—so don’t get too 
nervous like you did last time. OK. Go ahead. 

Look, Smith, aren’t those some of ours—slicing along 
right in front of the woods? 

‘Williams! Cut off Number Three! Cut off every- 
thing. Report that we can’t see a damned thing any 
more, but it looks like there’s tanks and destroyers 
shuffled together against tanks, but you may be able to 
tell the story—if your luck holds. 

Funny! There's one of ours crashing in here—looks 
like he might be in trouble—what’s his idea in running 
into a tree that size? 


Ill 


Come on, Mr. Smith, let’s give ’em a hand. 

Where're you hit, buddy? Take it eas— 

Fergoshsakes, Horry, is it you! What're you— 

By God, Terry, I’m glad to see you! How long’ve 
you been in this sector? You look like one of the twelve 
apostles. Come on out of it, you guys—end of the line! 
We'll give the foot soldiers a hand. 

Send ‘em over there to the Ist Squad, Horry. I ex- 
pect they ought to have a couple of spare rifles by this 
time. 

Ho, Morales! Here’s a couple of tankers coming over. 
Fix ‘em up. 

Come on, Horry, hunt a hole. It isn’t safe anywhere 
out here in the open. Here, have a slug of this. 

Thanks, I don’t care if I do. I’m worn to a nubbin. 
Been driving since about six o'clock yesterday, trying 
to get to this show on time—and then get my steering 
clutch shot out from under me, so to speak, inside the 
first chukker! 

Too bad, but—by the way, meet Mr. Smith of the 
Star-Tribune. This is my brother, Horatius Bull, out 
of the Armored Force, Smitty. 

Not any more, Terry—I went to the antitanks about 
six months back. Got to smelling too much like a picket 
line around the Armored Force—and I never did like 
horse clothes to drive a ta—combat car in anyway. 


Went in a couple of shows with ‘em, but my luck 
held. Funny thing about the AT guns, either they don’t 
get hurt at all, or they just call for a complete replace- 
ment outfit, from the CO to buglers. 

Why? Because they never win. They can’t win. Look 
at today—where'd your antitankers have been by this 
time if my outfit hadn’t cut into the brawl? The idea of 
shooting at the Mungo Armored Force with a 37! 

Finally somebody got wise to the idea that no matter 
how fast you can move your AT guns behind trucks, 
they'll always be too late to get on the job and do any 
good. The only way you can use truck-drawn guns is 
to get ‘em in the area first, dig ‘em into a position, and 
leave ’em there. 

So we did, and found that we had to spread our 
guns so thin that we never had enough in any one 
place to even slow up the MAF any time they wanted 
to break through in earnest. 

Then of course, the guns were too light. There's 
nothing short of a 75 that'll stop ‘em all—and there's 
not enough 75's in the average-sized corps to stop that 
3,000 tons of Mungos out there. 

The best antitank weapon is another tank, but that 
just puts the fight on equal terms—and that’s a damn- 
fool way to fight a war. Besides, we've got to use all the 
tanks we've got on our own drives. 

So what? 

So that wreck I just drove up is the answer that 
makes the MAF obsolescent right now. Just my luck 
to get a blasted steering clutch shot out from under me 
in the first fifteen minutes. I had two down and was 
working on my third one, when some treacherous 
Mungo must've blasted me from the left rear with a 
47, or maybe a— 

I don’t know, Mr. Smith. So far these buggies have 
been “Hush” stuff, but now—if Terry’'ll vouch for you, 
I'll tell you all about ‘em and throw in the history of 
my life for that ten-spot. You'll have to get an O.K. 
from the censor anyway. 

Well sir, they figured out that the best way to meet 
the Mungo tanks was to mount bigger guns on faster 
and steadier gun platforms that were smaller than any 
thing the Mungos had—and the Cobra over there is it 

No, Mr. Smith, she’s not a tank—she’s a tank de 
stroyer—long, lean, low-slung, and lethal, as the Lieu 
tenant says. Four and a half feet high, six feet wide, 
and twenty feet long—sixteen feet of it on the ground. 
Boy! Even with her nose rammed a foot into that tree, 
she looks like she’s making thirty miles an hour. 

You saw the fighting compartment. Yes, it’s a little 
crowded, but we don’t have to move around much 
The crew sits along the left side of the gun, the com 
mander, gunner, and loader, from head to tail. It’s a 
damn shame this promiscuous shooting doesn’t let up so 
we could go out and look at her close. 

No, I don’t suppose you want to. 

We only have the one gun, the old French 75, con- 
verted to a semi-semiautomatic. It takes up practically 
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all the room on the right. When she goes into recoil, a 
jigger trips the breechblock open and ejects the case, 
and a pawl on the cradle pops up and engages in a slot 
cut under the breech. That holds the gun back in po- 
sition until the loader slams in a fresh shell and trips 
the pawl. Then she slides back into battery and we can 
gun some more. 

The rest of the fighting compartment is taken up 
with ammunition. 

Yes, it’s a small crew, but plenty for the job. The 
commander does the driving. You see, I know where 
and how fast I want to go, and I can pick out the tanks 
I want to blast. I've got my face jammed into a foam- 
rubber mask on the end of a telescopic sight. This 
sight has crosshairs in it that are zeroed to the bore of 
the gun. 

So as I drive, I pick out a Mungo battlewagon off in 
the distance, and give my bus the gun. Soon as I get 
within 400 yards, I ease over with my steering levers 
until my vertical crosshair is on the forward edge of the 
target—and press the firing button. You see, the trigger 
is electric, and I’ve got the push-button on the end of 
the steering lever right under my thumb all the time. 

But that doesn’t fire the gun. You see, I’m just driving 
and taking care of deflection, and that’s supposed to be a 
one-man job. So long as my gunner has his health, I 
don’t pay any attention to the horizontal crosshair. We 
shoot Navy fashion—two gunpointers. The gunner 
does the rest. 

He's setting just in back of me with his face in 
another mask, with only a horizontal crosshair in his 
scope. He's got one hand on an elevating wheel, and 
the other in a firing button. I don’t have to yell at him 
or anything. Every time he sees a Mungo tank bobbing 
up and down in his field of view, he knows I’m gun- 
ning for it, so he twists his elevation handwheel until 
he gets the tank about in the middle of our pitch. 

Then he watches the crosshair. When it hits the 
Mungo’s lower tread on the rise, or comes even with 
their turret on the fall, he presses his firing button. No, 
that doesn’t fire the gun—not unless I’m jamming my 
trigger too. 

When both of us have our triggers down, an electric 
current passes through the coils of a solenoid of a mag- 
netic—anyway, if we're both right at the same time, the 
gun fires—and a Mungo tank stops immediately after- 
ward, if not sooner. Hell, we can’t miss—not often, any- 
way. 

Of course, if one man is knocked out, we can still 
function. We've got to have a driver and a loader. The 
driver can do all the gunning by locking the gunner’s 
trigger down, and then pressing his own trigger when 
both crosshairs are right. But that isn’t anywhere near 
as accurate—brings us down to the level of tank shoot- 
ing. 
No, Mr. Smith, we don’t have to wait for the loader 
to report he’s ready. You see, the electrical connection 
for the trigger is oper' while the gun’s in recoil, and it 


isn’t made again until she’s back in battery. So i; 
loader isn’t finished, you can punch the button a 
damned well please—and nothing happens. 

After you've fired, you watch your tracer and re) 
fast. 

Oh yes, even | may miss once in a while, gen 
on account of my gunner, of course. Anyway we «n't 
afford to let any tanks get in any accurate shootin» at 
us—not in those crates. 

You see, we're only protected against light A.P., and 
anything bigger than a 7.9-mm. will slip right through 
us. Look at what that 47 did to that rear end. That's 
why we have to start gunning accurate at 400 yards— 
we've got to beat ’em to the punch. 

No, charging into a slew of heavies with one of these 
jobs isn’t near as risky as it looks. We do most of our 
work heading toward ‘em, so we're giving ’em our 
smallest target. We're only half as big that way, so we 
ought to get twice as many hits, everything being 
equal. But everything else isn’t equal. We're also nearly 
twice as long as most tanks, and that means we run 
twice as smooth and have twice as steady a gun plat- 
form. We can also run damned near twice as fast. 

Anyway, Lieutenant Smérgasbord was figuring out 
the other day, that one destroyer could take on around 
five or six of any kind of tanks the Mungos have—and 
from the way the tumult and the shouting have died 
away in the distance, it looks like maybe he was right. 
And then I have to go and get my steering clutch— 

No sir, there’s no turret, no traverse, no machine 
guns, pistols, or any other superfluous junk aboard. As 
far as pistols and submachine guns are concerned— 
suppose we'd had to bail out when we were out there 
in the open. D’you think we'd have done much good 
with our trusty handguns? We'd have been about as 
dangerous as a trio of soft-shelled crabs. 

All we want in there is a tank full of oil, a rack full 
of ammunition, and two or three good men with 
lunches. And a radio. 

We're not to be used against personnel—unless we 
happen to stumble over a worthwhile mess of ’em. Just 
in case we do, we carry a dozen rounds of canister, about 
300 lead slugs to the load, and a dozen rounds of delay 
action HE for use maybe on a pillbox—but we never 
expect to use ‘em. 

No, Mr. Smith, we're a strictly dead-ahead running 
outfit, built to hunt out tanks, head for ’em at full 
speed, and destroy ’em. If there’s a target off on one 
flank, we don’t cruise along swapping broadsides— 
we change direction and charge it. 

In case we want to pull out? Well, they tell us that 
we don’t want to pull out as long as there’s any tanks 
in the neighborhood. But in case we did have to run, 
say from a nest of AT guns, I guess we'd just head 
around and take off for cover—we've got the speed to 
get clear damned shortly. 

The power plant is the old 544-horsepower, | 2 
cylinder opposed, compression-ignition oil engine, ¢i\ 
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he bus more horsepower per ton than I'll ever have 

nerve to use. Being flat, we lay the engine on the 
and cut the engine room down another six 

1es. That still leaves us room for 250 miles of oil. 

The hydraulic clutch gives the driver nothing to 

nk about except his throttle and steering levers. so 
has plenty of time to spot targets and work on his 
re of the gunning. 

You'd think, being long as she is, she’d be hard to 

ndle. But those center wheels carry the bulk of the 

ight, and the rest taper off on the load until the end 

" hol are just snubbers to check the pitching. Of 

ourse, in soft ground, they all take hold and pull 
when she starts to sink. 

here’s two troubles we have to look out for on ac- 
count of the length. We can’t hit a bump or a ditch 
too hard, on account of maybe we'd break her back, and 
she is a cantankerous old—ah, anyway, she’s hard to 
handle in close woods. 

The all-wheel drive gives her—oh, got to pull out, 
Mr. Smith? It doesn’t look any too safe to me. What 
d'you think, Terry? 

‘Better stick around for an hour or so, Smitty, until 
the Mungos get over their mad. Then Horry and his 
crew can go back with you. Just now the stuff’s coming 
over too— 

OK, OK, if you've just got to get your stuff in- 

Hey, Williams! Take this gentleman back wad de 
liver him to the company commander—and deliver this 
message. 
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Well, see 
I'll tell you, Horry, it’s sure nice having you drop in 
like this- especially when you did. I've never seen nicer 
timing. With the best of luck, we'd have been on ou 
way to the Mungo pens or hospitals by now 
lo tell the truth, Terry, our getting here was a 
tactical mistake. Our Old Mi mn was mi dder'n hell about 
having to make a “premature” attack. He wanted to let 
all the Mungo Armored Force get through this pocket 
and headed well on back toward Brownsville before he 
showed his hand. Then he was going to pop out from 
cover and start biting ‘em off from the tail forward, s 
they'd have no chance of getting out. 


you again some time, Smitty. Be careful 


If we'd done that, probably none of ‘em would ever 
have seen Munga again—and you'd have been just 
$10,000.00 going to the folks. 

But your CG was so set on holding this line on ac 
count of morale that we had to go in early and hit ‘em 
on the flank. At that maybe we haven't done too bad, 
even if I did get shot in the steering 

Say, Horry, isn’t that some of your outfit coming back 
up that slope. Can’t make out for sure on account of the 
haze, but- 

What're you doing back so soon, Williams? I told 
you to deliver Mr. Smith to the 

He is? to vell 
at him when to duck! And now after me working all 


That's what I sent you with him for 


morning on a story, you go and let the Star-Tribune 
get scooped again! 






































The Affair at Przerwa Creek 


BACKGROUND: The German Fourteenth Army 
(List) formed the southernmost element of the forces 
which invaded Poland on September 1, 1939. The 
left wing of the Fourteenth Army broke through the 
frontier fortifications on the 3d, crossed the Vistula 
on the Sth, and seized the crossings of the San on 
the 10th. The right wing, attacking through Slo- 
vakia, reached the outskirts of Lemberg on Septem- 
ber 12th. The Polish forces opposing the Fourteenth 
Army retreated in two main groups; one to the north- 
east, toward Tomaszow and the Pripet marshes, and 
the other due east toward Lemberg (Map 1). The 
retreat was precipitous, and the pursuit thereby be- 
came a succession of forced marches. The final week 
of the campaign, culminating in the surrender of 
60,000 Poles at Tomaszow on or about September 
20th, was marked by confused and desperate actions. 


The 133d Infantry Regiment came up to the San 
River (where mechanized units already had established 
bridgeheads) marching about twenty-five miles every 
day—and sleeping about four hours almost every night. 
By the evening of September 14 the regiment had 
crossed the San and, now moving north, had gone into 
bivouac just south of Oleszyce. That never-failing 
source of German intelligence, friendly (or traitorous ) 
inhabitants, had delivered information to the effect that 
the woods north of Oleszyce were full of Polish troops. 
It seemed that the 133d Infantry was about to en- 





counter enemy units attempting to escape from the trap 
then forming ‘between Bilgoraj and Tomaszow. 


On the night of September 14-15, the leading bat- 
talions of the regiment set out strong security posts 
and, as has been indicated, bivouacked just south of 
Oleszyce. One of the security patrols consisted of one 
platoon of the 10th Company of the 3d Battalion. It 
is to be presumed, and hoped, that the rest of the 10th 
Company slept well and long, since, as this account will 
show, it had a long and tough day coming up. 

The mission of the 3d Battalion for September 15 in- 
volved an advance “ . on a broad front, through the 
woods north of Oleszyce,” and the clearing of enemy 
troops from those woods. This mopping-up operation 
was to be accomplished by the three rifle companies 
(9th, 10th, 11th) unencumbered by the machine-gun 
company (12th) or trains. The machine- -gun company 
and the trains were to follow along on the road after the 


woods had been cleared. 


About 6:30 am, as the battalion prepared to move 
out, the regimental cavalry platoon (an organic part of 
the German infantry regiment) came in to report the 
results of a reconnaissance along the road Uszkowce- 
Dzikow. Enemy troops had been encountered moving 
south along the road within the wooded area. The c: ~ 
alry platoon had identified infantry and artillery ! 
ments, had been fired upon, and forthwith had ice n 
away in order to get back with the report. 
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Map 1: Situation September 14-15, 1939. 


Despite these evidences of enemy strength in the 
woods, there appears to have been no great concern in 
the 3d Battalion over the impending action. The bat- 
talion moved out in column of companies, with our 
10th Company (less the platoon which had had the 
night security mission) out in front as an advance 
guard. Apparently one section of heavy machine guns 
(two guns), and one section of light mortars were at- 
tached to the company. Following the 10th Company at 
close interval was a platoon of antitank guns from the 
tegimental AT company. About 600 yards back came 
the battalion headquarters, the other two rifle com- 


panies and, finally, the machine-gun company and 
trains. The exact formation of the 10th Company is 
not recorded; that of the other companies appears to 
have been route column. The entire column was mov 
ing on the road. 

An estimate of the terrain over which this action 
takes place may be made by reference to Map 2. The 
village of Uszkowce lies on a small nose, or plateau, 
which is practically devoid of cover. A small stream, 
Przerwa Creek, runs just to the north of this plateau. 
The woods cover the high ground just to the north 
of the creek. The road Oleszyce-Uszkowce-Dzikow is 
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the only one traversing the woods within the sector of 
the 3d Battalion. This estimate can be ended by noting 
that on this day—September 15—the sky was overcast 
and intermittently there were downpours. 

By 7:00 am, the 10th Company had crossed the 
creek and was moving cautiously up into the wooded 
area. The rest of the battalion, still marching in route 
column, was traversing the plateau of Uszkowce. At 
this moment, the 10th Company was taken under 
fairly heavy machine-gun and rifle fire. The fire came 
from the edges of the woods—that is, from either flank 
as well as from the front. The troops of the 10th Com- 
pany hit the ground, taking advantage of what little 
cover they could find. The company commander, ap- 
parently believing that he was up against only a weak 
enemy patrol, decided to attack. The historian of the 
action (the company commander, himself) goes into no 
detail concerning the plan for this attack; but, in any 
event, the impression that the enemy was weak was 
destroyed almost immediately by the sound of artillery, 
firing from the woods scarcely 800 yards to the front. 

The artillery fire at first was directed at the antitank 
platoon, which at this time probably was making its 
way down the slope toward the creek. Several direct 
hits were scored, and the platoon appears to have been 
put out of action. Only a few of its half-wrecked ve- 
hicles figure further in this account. The artillery fire 
then lifted to the plateau, which was without much 
cover, and across which the mass of the battalion was 
still moving (in route column). The fire was extremely 
accurate—a circumstance that was puzzling as well as 
annoying. 

This state of affairs caused the company commander 
to conclude that it was up to him to silence those enemy 
artillery pieces, and therefore he delayed his order to 
attack no longer. The order “flew down the ranks.” 
The machine guns were placed in positions from which 
they could cover the attack, the mortars took located 
targets under fire, and the platoons themselves began 
to advance by bounds. They were met by devastating 
fire, coming from three sides. Losses were Sg heroic 
efforts were many, but all to no avail. The assault was 
stopped almost in its tracks, and the company was 
pinned to the ground—ground which, as we have seen, 
offered little cover. 

It must have been about 9:00 am as this attempted 
attack fizzled out. Our company commander thereupon 
decided to straighten his lines, hold his positions and 
wait for help. To his battalion commander he sent a 
message outlining the dangerous situation in which he 
found himself, requested immediate support, and as- 
serted his readiness to resume the Bema ust any 
half-way favorable conditions. By this time the com- 
pany was almost surrounded, but the messenger some- 

ow got through. 

Meanwhile, the battalion commander had been esti- 
mating the situation from a point on the edge of the 
plateau, and had decided to retrieve the situation by 
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committing the rest of his battalion. In due course. the 
9th and 11th Companies advanced to the attack, bur by 
this time the enemy had twenty or thirty machine guns, 
as well as the artillery, covering the plateau. The com- 
panies were unable to advance beyond the crest of the 
slope; whereupon the situation of the 10th Company 
changed from one of danger to one of desperation. 

(The extreme accuracy of the Polish artillery fire had 
been remarked. At about this time, that particular 
aspect of the engagement was cleared up. Someone 
brought in a civilian who had been found in a church 
tower behind the battalion lines. He had with him a 
small radio-sending apparatus. ) 

From about 10:00 am on, the 10th Company tre- 
pulsed one Polish attack after another. Losses were 
heavy. On the right wing, a group which attempted to 
advance a short distance into the woods was anni- 
hilated. The two heavy machine guns went out of ac- 
tion owing to mechanical failures arising from the rain 
that had been falling intermittently. 

Meanwhile, far from being able to aid the embattled 
10th Company, the battalion commander had received 
an order to withdraw a few miles to the rear, there to 
organize a new defensive position. The CO, 10th Com- 
pany, was spared this news since the battalion com- 
mander was not able to get a messenger through to him. 
So it happened that the battalion withdrew, leaving the 
10th Company to extricate itself, or else. 

By early afternoon the company commander must 
have sensed that things had taken a turn for the still 
worse. At 2:10 pm, he drafted the following message: 


TO: 3d Bn 133d Inf. 

At 2:10 pm I continue to hold my advanced lines 
against overwhelming odds. Losses, very heavy; ammu- 
nition, almost gone. 

Urgently request help, and information concerning 
your plans. Enemy attacks have been repulsed repeat- 
edly; but continue to be made. Enemy strength esti- 
mated at 2,000—3,000 men. 

In case no other order is forthcoming, I hold to the 
last. 


As a matter of fact, this stirring message never 
reached its destination, since the messenger was un- 
able to get through. Furthermore, the company com- 
mander neither received further orders, nor did he 
“hold to the last.” What happened was that he con- 
tinued to hold, and to think things over; and finally, 
he concluded that certainly there was no possibility of 
any further attack by the battalion on this day. The 
noise of machine guns firing from positions along the 
creek to his rear told him that now he was completely 
surrounded. 

There is uncertainty as to whether at this time (late 
afternoon) he knew definitely of the withdrawal of 
the battalion. The visibility was poor, and there was no 
mechanical means of communication. But he must at 
least have had a strong hunch as to how things stood, 
and he must have ma: or that if his company was to 
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Map 2: The action at Przerwa Creek. 


be saved it must save itself. Accordingly he decided to 
await the coming of darkness, then attempt to break 
through to the south, rejoining the battalion. Mean- 
while, his losses continued to mount. Polish snipers had 
established themselves in concealed positions, and were 
operating with all the finesse and safety (for them) 
of a target range. However, the 10th Company finally 
got a break Cone of the few that came to it that day) 
when a storm blew up and hastened the arrival of dark- 
ness. 

Under the cover of darkness the withdrawal began. 
Our company commander took personal command of a 
covering force that consisted of a few picked men with 
a single machine gun. The platoons moved out silently, 
cautiously. The dead and wounded—or most of them, 
anyway—were carried or helped along by their com- 
trades, or were loaded into a few of the yet-serviceable 
vehicles that had belonged to the antitank platoon. 
Owing to the heavy downpour of rain, the road that 


led through the creek valley was now under water. 

It appears that the withdrawal of the 10th C ompany 
succeeded chiefly because the enemy did not realize it 
was taking place. As the company sloshed slowly back, 
it encountered a few enemy units, but these were not 
attacked, even when they became inte rspersed in the 
column. Above all, the 10th C ompany wanted no re 
sumption of the fight at this time. And so, in due course, 
the creek was recrossed and the plateau regained. Fi- 
nally, the dead-tired survivors of the 10th Company 
reached the lines of the 3d Battalion, where, it may be 
presumed, they got some rest and were on hand a few 
days later, either at (a) the surrender of the Polish 
forces at Tomaszow to the north; or (b) the fall of 
Lemberg to the south. (The either-or hedge is necessary 
since to date it has not been possible to follow in detail 
the movements of small units through the turbulent 
events of the last days of the campaign in southern 


Poland. ) 
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~ Something to Shoot At 





By Lieutenant John E. Minter, Jr., Infantry 


The instructor in Browning automatic rifle was talk- 

ing: 
“Now, you fellows will find the sitting position with 
the BAR a difficult one. The piece is so heavy you have 
to r'ar back to hold it on the target; then when you pull 
the trigger you're set just right to be tipped over by the 
recoil. 

“The regulations provide that you can sit on a sand- 
bag when you fire for record, and a sandbag is a great 
help in maintaining your stability. But I’m not permit- 
ting any sandbags on any range where I’m in charge. 
Of course, it’s harder, but I want you to learn it that 
way. Why? Because your record firing practice is sup- 
posed to teach you things that would be of use in actual 
combat, and.who in hell is going to carry a sandbag 
around for you to sit on in an honest-to-God war?” 

The major certainly had a point there, and it started 
me to thinking. If he would proscribe sandbags for 
record firing because they are not characteristic of actual 
combat conditions, then there are lots of other things 
that deserve the same fate. Maybe he wasn’t carrying 
his idea far enough. 

For, in a real war, who's going to run a tape measure 
over to the enemy's skirmish line and sound off with 
the exact range so that we can set our sights? Who's 
going to hoist his shirt tail on a pole to determine wind 
direction and velocity? Who's going to clear off the 
field of fire and square it up geometrically so it won't 
give us any ated illusions? What engineer battalion 
is going to shave off the humps on the ground and pack 
it by a spirit level? What lieutenant on the enemy side 
is going to be so codperative as to shake a red flag at us 
and then have his platoon, with one accord, stick their 
heads and shoulders up over the protecting ridge and 
hold the pose calmly while we empty two clips each at 
them out of our Garands? 

And, most ridiculous of all, what enemy soldier is 

oing to duck behind cover for a few seconds and then 

b up again so that those fellows who fell on a sand- 
spur, or bruised their thumbs or something can take a 
second crack at him? 

An impartial comparison between actual combat con- 
ditions and the record firing conditions of today (which 
are —— to be at least reminiscent of them) reveals 
only a few similarities—the principal one being that in 
both cases the soldier fires live ammunition. This dis- 
parity seems to be just as true of all the record-fired 
weapons in the infantry regiment as of the basic rifle. 

In many ways, the machine-gun record course is the 
worst offender on this win ai the sandbagging and 
zeroing that is carried out so carefully would be possible 


only in a highly stabilized situation, and we have just 
recently seen the theory of stabilized warfare knocked 
into a soft hat—at least until better defensive weapons 
are developed or better defensive methods are practiced. 
But a more appropriate course for this weapon and all 
others would follow naturally if we could only get a 
true record combat course for the M-1. 

Such a course could embody the soldier’s advancing 
over varied terrain, firing at different types of targets 
and at different ranges (not marked), crawling, infiltra- 
tion tactics, assault fire, an attack with the bayonet and 
taking ammunition from the dummy, firing two or 
three clips at a moving target, and, for good measure, 
throwing a hand grenade accurately into a machine-gun 
emplacement. 

A man who could complete such a course with 
enough points for an expert's rating would be a lot 
nearer the ideal field soldier than many a fellow who is 
drawing an extra $5.00 a month today—largely through 
overemphasis on the finer points of target known- 
distance shooting while forgetting his combat prin- 
ciples. 

Admittedly, administration, observation and rate of 
firing, terrain limitations, and the safety problem would 
interfere with a true combat representation in many 
ways. The necessity for a standardized course which 
could be provided in any part of the country without too 
much labor and expense also would prohibit some other- 
wise sound developments of the idea. But the general 
intent of producing a combat situation rather than a 
glorified outdoor shooting gallery could still be ad- 
hered to. 

It must be conceded that such a course would permit 
only one man to be firing on it at any one time. If the 
course required fifteen minutes (and it certainly 
should—at least) a platoon could be fired in one day, 
or a day and a half at most. Four days would suffice for 
a full-strength company, hence a regiment with only 
one such range available would have to keep it in 
operation close to two months for each year's firing 
season. Balance this against the time now required to 
fire all flights, and add in the man-hours for ammu- 
nition, pit, and telephone details, and it won't look 
quite so long. Then figure that most of the men now 
used in target pulling would be free of this uninstruc- 
tive activity to continue their training, plus the dead 
time for everyone of moving from one firing line to 
another, and the combat course shows up as an actual 
time-saving possibility. Anyway, even if we spent half 


of each year at work on such a course, wouldn’t we be 
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A Suggested Combat Course 


driving right down the groove of the Army’s primary 
peacetime mission? 

Combat firing as carried out today is no small po- 
tatoes. It should be continued with even greater em- 
phasis in training a unit for a record combat course. It 
accomplishes something which would be well-nigh out 
of the question for individual record rating—instilling 
the idea and proper concept of teamwork. And that is 
vital. 

Target firing on known-distance ranges would by no 
means be superseded. It serves another cardinal pur- 
pose, by showing a man that his rifle will, when 
operated under virtually ideal conditions give him vir- 
tually ideal results. This confidence in his weapon 
might be shaken if he never saw it operate except under 
a chain of variables, all of them likely to affect results 
adversely. 

Of course, the whole project can be kidded to death 
by carrying it to a ludicrous extreme. Someone is sure 
to say “Well, if you're going that far, why not have a 
plane tow a sleeve target over at exactly the right mo- 
ment so each man could take a few shots at it?” Obvi- 
ously, that is out, but the idea could be retained by 
placing one of the targets in a tree or atop a pole, so 
that some high-angle Eine would be necessary. Also, 
it might be possible to have the firer shinny up a tree 
for a spot of sniping during his course. 

His targets should res é resemble objects he would 


be likely to fire at in actual combat, in shape, size, and 
color—all three. T hey should not be set against a square 
white background. Even in target firing at known dis- 
tances, the silhouettes should be in the proportions of 
the average-sized man, and not the superman suggested 
by the present-day Target D. Any student of the psy- 
chology of optics will tell you that the individual’s con- 
ception of range distances after extensive work on such 
a silhouette will be hopelessly distorted when he has 
an actual man for a target, or a silhouette of proper di- 
mensions. A marking panel in the vicinity of the target 
would do no harm, and it would facilitate administra- 
tion—just so it doesn’t serve to set the target out from its 
natural background. 

A few IC'd steel helmets, hung on stakes, would 
make excellent ground targets, and hits could be easily 
observed and recorded from a distance. A dummy, actual 
man-size, could be hung in a tree for the anti-sniper on 
anti-OP firing. If the dummy were made of tin cans 
strung together, hits could be detected by observation, 
thus eliminating the necessity for hauling it down for 
inspection after each firing. 

Total ammunition required for the course should be 
as much as the soldier’s rifle belt will hold (ten clips) 
plus one in the rifle, or eighty-eight rounds in all. Two 
more clips might be placed in a belt on the bayonet 
dummy, to be taken after a successful parry-and-thrust, 
and used to make up for misses on the rest of the 
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course, without penalty. A proper ratio of misses should 
be allowed in the total, but each shot should be scored 
either hit or miss—no in-betweens. In combat “close 
don’t count.” 

Similarly, a ricochet which makes a helmet jump 
should be scored as a hit. This sort of accident is clearly 
one of the breaks of the game, but the breaks certainly 
do count in real warfare. And who are we to say this 
fellow wouldn't get the same break against an actual 
enemy? Conversely, and under the same reasoning, 
alibis should be ignored. The individual soldier should 
be given to understand at the outset that he is solely re- 
sponsible for the condition of his rifle and equipment, 
and that any tight spots he may get into will be pre- 
sumed to be due to his own negligence, either in prepa- 
ration for or execution of his record firing. 

At least one clip should be fired with the soldier 
wearing his gasmask. In fact, the Chemical Warfare 
Service might be able to work out a simple, foolproof 
system for actually putting tear gas on each man at some 
point in the course, so that the slow masker might have 
to make his shots with bleary eyes. 

And though the regulations prohibit assembly and 
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disassembly of the rifle against time, the Ordnance |), 
partment surely could recommend some minor re 
or replacement that could be performed without dang 
of damage to the piece—just to round out the soldier's 
performance as to variety. 

All these things, then, within a specified arbit; 
time limit (which, of course, should not press the 
soldier to the point of undue haste). For they are all 
things which he is likely to be called on to do in actual 
combat, and if he doesn’t do them in the time allowed 
by the situation the enemy is not likely to give him an 
alibi run. They are all things in which he has been 
trained, and all of them are prime adjuncts to mere 
range marksmanship in the making of a combat effec 
tive. The individual doughboy, upon realizing that he 
must be close to perfect in all these matters in order 
to survive on the battlefield would have an added in 
centive to learn other things besides setting sights and 
squeezing the trigger. 

And, best of all, we would be pinning badges on the 
chests of gents who can not only win the cigars in the 
shooting gallery, but also deliver that kind of shooting 


in the field. 
























mpromptu Tank Support 


By Major J. R. Kennedy, MC, RA, British Army, Retired 


France began the war with two armored divisions. 
(he General Staff had apparently not envisaged the 
use of these divisions for independent action. But some 
students of mechanization, including General De- 
(Gaulle, felt that it would be impossible for an armored 
division to guard a position adequately without enough 
infantry or without a reconnaissance unit. 

In fact, the Ist Armored Division was surprised by a 
similar German force when the French division was 
without gasoline, and its tanks were destroyed where 
they stood. The 2d was frittered away in small groups. 

A 3d and 4th Armored Division were subsequently 
created. The 4th Division was formed simply by sum- 
moning General DeGaulle to General Headquarters on 
May 15th and giving him a list of the units which 
were to make up the division. There were to be two 
battalions of heavy tanks, two of light tanks of an obso 
lete model, one battalion of chasseurs, and two 
“groupes” of 75’s. Of these units, the two battalions of 
heavies were newly formed and still untrained. This 
was also true of the artillery units. 

The armies of Generals Touchon and Frére were 
about to take up their positions along the Aisne and the 
Ailette Canal to cover the direct thrust at Paris. Rethel 
—Laon—St. Quentin were along this line. The task of 
the 4th Armored Division was to go to Laon, near the 
center of the two armies, and there gain time for them 
to become established on their new position. There was 
little clear knowledge of the enemy. He had not yet 
reached the line to be defended but was probably near it. 

DeGaulle, without a trained staff, went at once to 
the neighborhood of Laon (Map 1), where he estab- 
lished headquarters at Bruyéres that evening. Laon, he 
found, was commanded by an old retired officer with a 
mixed force, chiefly of remnants of units. 

The next morning (May 16th) the division com- 
mander reconnoitered and decided to capture the line 
of the river Serre. This would give him a good defensive 
position from which he could shell with his artillery the 
hostile columns moving west towards the Channel 
ports. Owing to his lack of infantry, however, he could 
only hold this sector by reinforcements or through the 
coéperation of Generals Touchon and Frere. 

In reconnoitering he found that the Canal de Des 
sechement was under German rifle fire. One battalion 
of French infantry, stretched out for nearly twelve 
miles, was holding the line of the canal. The canal lay 





An Improvised French Armored 
Division Does the Best It Can 


in a wide marsh, and in its length of twelve miles there 
were only three bridges. Tanks could not move over 
the marsh, so if tanks were to cross these bridges they 
must be securely held—an infantry-artillery task. But in 
both of these arms the division was deficient. 

In the middle of his reconnaissance an officer arrived 
from General Headquarters to say that the units would 
begin to assemble at once. The two battalions of heavies 
would probably reach Soissons, eighteen miles south 
west of Laon, that afternoon. rhe two battalions of 
lights might reach Bruyéres by nightfall, and the artil 
lery likewise. But the battalion of chasseurs would not 
come up until the next day, the 17th. The officer volun 
teered to act as General DeGaulle’s staff. 

The decision was next made not to attack before 
the next day, when the division had assembled. The 
tanks were to advance in two columns. The light tanks 
were to advance by way of Sissonne (Map 2) on Mont 
cornet, and the heavy tanks by way of Chivres on St. 
Pierremont. The chasseurs were to accompany the 
heavy tanks. The bridges over the Serre at Montcornet, 
Agnicourt, and St. Pierremont were to be seized. Those 
over the Canal de Dessechement were to be held by 
the units already along the canal. They were to be 
further supported by some artillery which General De 

Gaulle was able to collect in the ne ighborhood. 

But when it came time for the attack on the morning 
of the 17th, one of the two heavy battalions had not 
arrived nor had the chasseur battalion, The heavy bat 
talion which did arrive had made a long night march. 

But the attack went ahead just the same. The light 
tanks advanced from Sissonne toward their objective, 
meeting no opposition until they closed in on Mont 
cornet. There they met intense antitank fire, so heavy 
that there was apparently no hope of taking the town. 
The two battalions moved off to the west a mile or so 
toward Agnicourt. But antitank opposition seemed to 
be strong everywhere along the river and they took shel 
ter in the woods south of Agnicourt. 

The heavy tanks struck opposition immediately on 
crossing the Canal de Dessechement at Chivres. But 
they took the village, and then came up with a supply 
convoy of thirty vehicles which they destroyed. From 
there to St. Pierremont the advance was almost without 
incident, but they found the town occupied and organ- 
ized for defense, and the approaches to the bridges 
mined. 

At this stage a battalion of German infantry which 
had lain quietly in the marshes as the tanks went 
through, suddenly attacked the bridges behind them to 
cut them off. But by good luck the battalion of chas- 
seurs, arriving late, reported to General DeGaulle just 
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Map I 


in time to drive off the enemy and retake the marshes. 

The division commander now moved his artillery 
forward to positions just south of the Serre where they 
engaged the disordered German columns. He also sent 
a message to General Touchon, seventeen miles to the 
south, p a his success and urging him to move 
forward and hold the line that the 4th Armored Divi- 
sion had gained. Touchon, however, declined to do so. 

During the rest of the day there were continuous at- 
tacks on the tanks and artillery by German dive- 
bombers. The material damage was not great but the 
moral effect was considerable. Toward the end of the 












day the German forces counter-attacked by way of 
Marle around the left flank of the 4th Division. This 
threatened the line of the canal and also Laon. But 
again the situation was saved, for a reconnaissance regi- 
ment consisting largely of machine-gun carriers and 
motorcycles, reported to the division about 4:00 pm. 
The division commander used this unit against the 
counter-attack which it threw back uacnalelie 

It had now become clear that the position could not 
be held without adequate infantry. DeGaulle had asked 
for coéperation and reinforcements but neither was 


forthcoming, so he whisked to the Canal de Desseche 
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Map 2: The Laon Sector 


ment and held that line during the night. The day’s 
work, however, had at least checked the German ad- 
vance. 

The 4th Division held the line of the canal through- 
out the night and during the following day, but there 
was a steady infiltration of German infantry around the 
right flank of the division which was at Sissonne. The 
division took German prisoners from time to time all 
during the day and French messengers and other iso- 
lated individuals were continually disappearing. 

That night a message came from General Head- 
quarters directing the division to attack next day north 
from Laon to stop the German advance south of the 
Serre River farther west. There were now only about 
twenty effective heavy tanks left of the original thirty. 
The light tanks had suffered more severely and there 
were only twenty effective tanks left per battalion. Dur- 
ing the night (May 18-19) a well-trained battalion of 
forty light tanks came up as reinforcements; also, some 
other tanks whose crews were generally untrained. 

There was no chance for adequate reconnaissance 
before this next attack. The town of Laon itself, one of 
narrow streets on top of a steep hill, had to be used as 
the line of departure and this made for great difficulty 
in getting off to a good start. The plan was again to 
advance in two columns. The main column, with all 
the heavy tanks, was to strike due north and seize the 
river crossing at Crecy. The other column, consisting 
of the light tanks, was to seize the bridge at Chalandry 
and protect the right flank of the heavy tanks. 

As in the earlier attack farther east, the column ap- 
proached the river meeting little resistance. But on near- 
ing the river it was found that the Germans had blown 
the bridge and had already taken up organized positions. 
From 2:00 to 6:00 pm German dive-bombers carried 
out an almost continuous attack against the armored di- 
vision. But again there were no serious casualties al- 
though these attacks were demoralizing, the more so as 
there were no French air force units to counter them. 

The main road connecting Laon with the River 
Serre to the north runs through Chambry, also an im- 
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portant road junction. At 6:00 in the evening the Ger- 
mans launched a heavy counter-attack towards Cham- 
bry from the northeast. DeGaulle withdrew some of 
his light tanks from their forward position and threw in 
his infantry with them to meet this stroke. The Ger- 
mans were driven back. Later on that night the enemy 
launched a bigger attack in the same direction and this 
too was repulsed. But enemy elements were continu- 
ously reaching Laon, and though they were dealt with 
adequately, their activity created the impression that 
the French position was being gradually surrounded. 

At about the time of the first German counter-attack, 
General Headquarters had informed the division com- 
mander that his division was required almost immedi- 
ately for operations elsewhere, and that consequently 
he must not become too deeply involved where he stood. 
Like General Touchon who commanded the army on 
the Aisne, General Frére, who commanded that on the 
Ailette behind Laon, did not wish to move his line 
forward to the Serre. The same arguments, accordingly, 
which had applied to the withdrawal from the forward 
position at Montcornet—St. Pierremont again applied 
at Chalandry—Crecy. General DeGaulle decided to 
hold Chambry while withdrawing the division into the 
Massif de Bruyéres to the south of Laon. This operation 
was successfully carried out but was severely harassed 
by the enemy, who pushed forward to Laon. 

During this withdrawal the French heavy tanks were 
mistaken by the light tanks for the enemy and immedi- 
ately attacked, the kind of mistake to be expected when 
partly trained units are used in combat. Luckily the 
heavy tanks recognized their attackers and did not re- 
turn their fire. One heavy tank was set on fire and 
another badly damaged. The crews got out of some of 
the other tanks, but before their action was understood 
many were killed by machine-gun fire. 

A message now came through to the division com- 
mander from General Touchon asking him to hold the 
Massif de Bruyéres for another twenty-four hours in 
order to gain more time for the army to organize the 
Aisne line. This was no job for a division consisting 
mainly of tanks, for the Massif was wooded and deeply 
broken country—ideal for enemy infiltration. The di- 
vision did its best. But all during the night of May 
19-20, the Germans worked their way into the position 
with the result that on the following day the division 
had to withdraw behind the line of the Aisne. 

This was the end of the operations around Laon, 
operations undertaken under most difficult circum- 
stances but which gained three days for Generals Tou- 
chon and Frére to organize their positions. 

The 4th Division withdrew below the Aisne in two 
columns: one through Pont-Arcy and the other through 
Vailly-sur-Aisne. By this time the German drive toward 
the Channel ports had reached the Cambrai-Péronne 
road, and the BEF on the north of the German wedge 
had thrown back a defensive flank from the line of the 
River Escaut towards Arras—Béthune—St. Omer. On 
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May 21 a British attempt to close up the gap to the 
north failed. A French attack, also from the north, 
iene to be simultaneous, was not delivered until the 

22d, but this also failed to close the gap. A French at- 
sock from the south never materialized. 

The 4th Division now received orders to march to 
the Forét de Compiégne, forty miles west of Fismes, to 
protect Paris. The division arrived there on the 22d. 
Orders were then received by the division commander 
from General Besson, who commanded in this sector, 
that the French would attack toward Bapaume. 

In preparation for this new attack, the 4th Division 
had to be shifted to Moreuil, a small town some ten 
miles southeast of Amiens, on the River Avre, and more 
than thirty miles from the Forét de Compiégne. But the 
attack was never made, probably for the reason that the 
Germans seized the Amiens bridgehead. 

Instead, French GHQ at once found it necessary to 
place the 4th Armored Division under General Alt- 
mayer, who now commanded the sector from Amiens to 
the sea. The German forces, it will be remembered, 
had reached Abbeville on the 26th. 

General DeGaulle moved his division to an area some 
twenty miles farther west in the region of Conty— 
Poix, in readiness for an attack on the German positions 
around Amiens. But instead of using the 4th Division 
as a whole, Altmayer frittered away its strength. 

Still another plan of attack was then adopted. The 
4th Division was to turn the bridgehead at Amiens by 
crossing the river about eight miles farther downstream 
at Picquigny, but this attack also never developed, pos- 
sibly because there was no longer a bridge at Picquigny, 
or possibly because army headquarters was not fully de- 
termined to launch the attack. On May 29 still another 
attack order came to the 4th Division—to attack the 
bridgehead at Abbeville. The division was now at Mol- 
liens-Vidame, a village about halfway between Conty 
and Picquigny. This was nearly twenty miles from Ab- 
beville. General Altmayer wanted this attack to be de- 
livered the next morning, but the order came in so 
late that a night march would be required and the 
division commander would have no time for a recon- 
naissance. DeGaulle promised, however, to deliver the 
attack by 5:00 in the afternoon of the next day—the 
30th. By this time the division had been active for nine 
days and had had little time for rest or repairs. The 
units had daily been subject to dive-bombing attacks. 

The division commander was aware that the Ist 
Armored Division of the BEF had launched an attack 
against the Abbeville bridgehead and had failed to dent 
it. He knew also that the French 2d Cavalry Division 
was in centact with the enemy along the line: Erondelle 
— Bellefontaine —Bois-de-Bailleul —Limeux— Huppy— 
Trinquis—Behen—Moyenneville—Bois-de-Gouy. 

Early on the 30th General DeGaulle arrived near 
the bridgehead to reconnoiter. The army commander 
had given him a free hand. It was for him to decide 
whether to reduce part of the bridgehead or the whole 
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thing, or cross and take Abbeville. DeGaulle found «| 

the villages around the perimeter of the bridgeh:- 
were all strongly organized. All these villages, incid, 
tally, are heavily wooded. In fact, they look like smal] 
woods, they contain so many trees. The Germans had 
also organized a strong locality in the center of the posi 

tion, including the villages Hughenneville, Inval, and 
Caumont. This formed a roughly circular central posi 

tion about a mile and a half in diameter. 

The bridgehead as a whole was semicircular with 
Abbeville as the center. It was protected on the north 
and west by the valley of the River Trie, and on its 
southern face by a rivulet which the map does not name 
but which runs between steep banks and would normal 
ly be considered a good tank obstacle. The center of the 
bridgehead was a high flat plateau which continued 
westwards beyond the German occupied area and which 
carried the main road from Abbeville to the south. 
Huppy, astride this road, had been organized to defend 
that part of the sector. 

DeGaulle considered this too big a nut to crack in 
one attack, and decided to do it in two stages. On the 
first day he would take the high ground as far as the 
southern edge of the Bois de Frechencourt (north of 
Grandsart?) on his right flank and gain contact in the 
center with the southern side of the German central 
position. This would enable him to reduce that position 
on the following day. His main attack was to move along 
the plateau astride the Abbeville road as far as Les 
Croisettes and thus partly outflank on the west the 
central position. 

The division now received reinforcements which 
made its composition as follows: two battalions of 
heavy tanks, one of which had been in the Laon battle 
and the other of which had suffered casualties in other 
fighting (forty fighting tanks in all—the equivalent of 
one full-strength battalion); the two original battalions 
of light tanks, which had been in the Laon fighting, 
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Map 3: The Abbeville Sector 
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also some forty tanks manned by a mechanized 
valry regiment; a reconnaissance regiment of about 
elve machine-gun carriers and 200 motorcyclists; the 
‘ttalion of chasseurs which had fought at Laon; a 
viment of dragons portés (cavalrymen in trucks serv 
ng as infantry); a regiment of colonial infantry; rai 

vroupes of 75-mm. artillery; and one groupe of 105- 
mm. artillery 

The line = which the attack was to start was the 
line: Grandsart—Doudelainville. From this line the di- 
vision would attack due north parallel to the river and 
would roll up the bridgehead from its left flank. No 
support was given to the cavalry tanks. Two groupes of 
field artillery were allotted to the central attack and to 
the attack on the extreme left, and the 105-mm. guns 
were to support the heavies and cover the whole front. 

Owing to the exhaustion of the troops and matériel, 
and the poor, narrow roads, the line of departure was 
not reached by all units at 5:00 pm. Some did not reach 

_in fact, until 5:30 pm. But the division commander 
vali the individual columns forward as they came up. 

On the extreme right the cavalry-tank attack went 
forward slowly, with hesitation and lack of enterprise. 
DeGaulle went personally to urge them on. They even- 
tually reached the summit of the ridge, but in the end 
stayed behind it instead of pushing on to the edge of 
the wood as ordered. 

In the center the attack reached the central German 
position only by steady fighting. 

On the left the heavy-tank attack reached Les Croi 
settes without difficulty despite numerous antitank 
guns. But when the chasseur battalion attempted to 
take Huppy it was unable to make an impression. At 
8:00 this village was still holding out. The division com- 
mander then ordered back some of his heavy tanks to 
help. They entered the village from the rear and the 
garrison and its commander immediately surrendered. 

Thus the end of the day found the division in posses- 
sion of all its objectives, and in a favorable position to 
continue the attack next day. 

The main part of the plan for the next day involved 
the capture of Mont de Caubert by the heavy tanks. 
This was the high ground forming the southern back 
of the Somme valley and overlooking Abbeville and the 
whole of the valley for miles to the extremities of the 
German bridgehead. It was again supposed that pene- 
tration by the heavy tanks deep into the enemy position 
would shake the hostile morale and enable the other 
columns to advance without difficulty. On the extreme 
right the cavalry tanks were to push north to the river 
bank, and in the center the two battalions of tanks with 
the colonial regiment were to reduce the central Ger- 
man position and advance beyond it to the Mont de 
Caubert. The general objective of the attack would be 
to place the division along the bank of the river in a 
position to command Abbeville and cut off any German 
units left in the bridgehead. 

There was good reason to think that this attack 
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would be successful. For on the previous night only the 
exhaustion of units had kept the advance from con 
tinuing. Reconnaissance and the reports of patrols had 
indicated that the German garrison had <itiineie from 
the bridgehead back into Abbeville. But during the 
night the German command had sent fresh troops into 
the bridgehead—a whole regiment had been put into 
the central defenses. Artillery had been brought up on 
the Mont de Caubert and also on the far bank. 

When, accordingly, the division launched its attack 
at 5:00 am on May 31, it immediately met with intense 
artillery fire. The heavy tanks moving astride the main 
road found themselves under direct fire from German 
105-mm. guns. They suffered casualties, the more 
so as there was practically no cover. But by skillful use 
of what cover there was, some tanks reached the Mont 
de Caubert without, however, being able to get beyond 
its southern edge. The attack in the center was success- 
ful after hard fighting, and on the extreme right also. 

The Mont de Caubert excepted, the objectives had 
been reached for the day, but the Mont was the key 
point. Casualties had been heavy. Only ten heavy tanks 
remained effective. The two tank battalions in the 
center had only fifteen effective tanks left, and on the 
right only a similar number of cavalry tanks were still 
in condition for combat. The colonial inf: antry had lost 
at least one-third of its strength, and the chasseur bat- 
talion, already low in numbers from casualties at Laon, 
was reduced by a further third of its strength. Nothing 
more could be done that day. 

DeGaulle now asked for codperation from other units 
in capturing the small remaining portion of the bridge 
head on the following day. He requested the 51st Di 
vision of the BEF, facing the northern part of the 
bridgehead, to advance to Cambron, and the French 
cavalry division in that sector to act in conjunction 
with the British. These two formations would thus be 
attacking towards the east, while he would put his tired 
troops into the attack northwards. This converging at- 
tack would take place on a bridgehead which had a 
radius of no more than two miles. 

During the night, German attack succeeded attack, 
with continuous infiltration into the French position. 
And next morning the 4th Division could not make an 
early attack; no gasoline had come up for the tanks. The 
British attack made no material progress, and the 
French 5th Division did not, apparently, attack at all. 
By noon, however, the 4th Armored Division filled up 
its tanks and launched the delayed attack. But it made 
no progress, chiefly because of the air and artillery su- 
periority which the Germans were able to concentrate. 

The 4th Armored Division was now in truly bad 
shape. Still further casualties and general exhaustion 
made further effective action against forces superior on 
the ground and in the air impossible. A request was, 
therefore, addressed to the commander of the 51st Di- 
vision of the BEF to take over the sector, which he did 
on the following day at noon. 
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A British 2-pounder aboard its di 
truck in the Libyan campaign. 
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A front view 
of the truck. 
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The gun is dismounted 

by the use of special metal 

ramps which are secured 

to the side of the truck. 

The ramps will be noticed 
in pictures above. 
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This British soldier is 
carrying a heavy antitank 
rifle—somewhere in 


North Africa. 
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An antitank gun 
manned by members 
of the ill-fated Italian 
troops in North 
Africa. This picture 
was taken before the 


fall of Bardia. 
+t 
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The Germans favored 
the concrete antitank bar- 
rier along the Westwall, 
plus a liberal use of 
extra-heavy tank mines. 


The French used steel 

barriers of various types 

during the operations in 
the Battle of France. 
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The Rumanians try dense 
barbed-wire entangle- 
ments along the Soviet 


frontier. 
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The German Army's antitank 
gun is of 37-mm. caliber. 


The British counee also serves in 
beach defense along the shore of Britain. 
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The Red Army uses a 
heavy antitank gun. 
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Nothing can undermine teamplay quicker than jeal- 
ousy! Jealousy between professional officers and officers 
from civilian sources has helped to write some of the 
blackest pages in our military history. If we are wise, 
we can lick this green- -eyed monster now. If we try to 
gloss over a few obvious facts, new jealousies will arise, 
and thousands of inane mistakes from past emergencies 
will be repeated in dealing with this one. 

The memory of 1861-1865, with untrained volun- 
teer generals and political colonels appointed by friend- 
ly governors, was still vivid in 1917. As a result, pro- 
fessional direction of America’s armies was left in 
professional hands. Regular officers were then, and 
should now be, given first preference for the most im- 
portant posts. 

Every Reserve and National Guard officer with any 
experience acknowledges this, and if he is wise every 
Regular Army officer will acknowledge the correspond- 
ing obligations entailed by his increased rank and re- 
sponsibilities. This is no time for any officer to feel any 
complacency regarding his knowledge or experience, 
or any sense of security in his ability to meet this emerg- 
ency without continuing study, toil, patience, and 
devotion to duty. 

By spring of 1941, our country demands that we 
have under arms a force of 1,500,000 men. To lead 
this increased army we have about 14,000 Regular of- 
ficers and 15,000 National Guard officers. War de- 
partment estimates indicate that more than 50,000 
Reserve officers will have to be called to active duty to 


help handle the training program. 
This has already been begun by calling captains and 
lieutenants to active duty from the Reserve 7. Obvi- 


ously, in the interest of teamplay it is essential that 
Reservists and Regulars should understand and appre- 
ciate each other as much as possible. 

As every Regular knows, most Reserve officers of 
company grade OMe much to learn on the professional 
side. Few of them are veterans of World War I, and 
many have had no extended active duty with troops. 

In attempting to size up the average Reserve officer 
we start with a composite picture. The picture shows 
us a first lieutenant thirty-two years old who probably 
graduated from college ROTC and may possess a cer- 
tificate of capacity as a captain. This means that apart 
from occasional short summer camps, he has con- 
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itizen Officer 


tributed several hundred hours to postgraduate military 
study without pay. At the same time he has managed 
to survive ten years of frantic economic struggle 
through the lean decade beginning in 1929. Also, there 
is some chance that he is a realist and a patriot. He 
belongs to a postwar generation that has been lectured 
and preached at since it could walk by professors, paci 
fists, and pinks who wanted it to believe that no Chris 
tian should ever wear a uniform. 

Today he is in uniform because he loves the Army. 
He is an educated man, and a man seasoned by com 
petitive life in the business world. 

These are facts for the Regular officer to ponder. For 
they can help him to understand the Reservist and to 
work with him for the elimination of jealousy and the 
promotion of teamplay. 

These facts are especially significant when you con 
sider that many Reserve officers are coming into the 
service with the full intention of remaining in it per 
manently if they possibly can. 

Of course, they are fully aware that there is no pres 
ent way in which they can win Regular commissions, 
but that is no sign that the future will not provide one. 
While a year of active duty should leave many Reserve 
officers only too glad to return to civilian ‘business, 
plenty of others will still want to turn professional. 

They figure that from now on the United States will 
have to maintain a larger standing army, that the army 
of tomorrow will offer great opportunities as a career. 
Any bright, ambitious, energetic Reserve officer to 
whom this thought has not occurred is neither bright 
nor ambitious. Nor is he, I warrant, energetic enough 
to finish out a year of active duty without being ben- 
zined back to civil life. 

Now what is going to be done with all these young 
hustlers who come thronging to the colors with 
thoughts of a career in mind? Are the Regular officers 
going to try “to put them in their places”—to segregate 
them in separate messes, to see that they do not receive 
the same courtesies and opportunities accorded to Regu 
lar officers of similar rank? Must the ambitious Reserv 
ist be discouraged from feeling that there is a possible 
career for him in the service of his country? 





By Lieutenant Colonel Joe Doakes 





ider capable regimental and post commanders 
such) a policy will be sedulously avoided. Nothing 
will breed jealousy more surely, and nothing will 
weaken the authority of a Reserve officer quicker than 
for his Selective Service men to detect any discrimina- 
tion between Regular and Reserve officers on active 
dt \. 
| am not for one moment suggesting that every Regu- 
lar officer should go out of his way to encourage each 
Reservist in his command to try for a Regular commis- 
sion. But there is no point in discouraging him. If the 
Army in 1945 Clet’s say) shrinks back to its 1935 pro- 
portions, there will be no chance for the Reservist to 
achieve Regular rank. If the Army of 1945 is “big 
business,” the present Regular officer cadre will have 
to be enlarged, and it is not unreasonable for the Re- 
servist to hope and expect that he may be given a 
chance to qualify. 

If there is a war, the process of selection and ad- 
vancement is bound to cut across any line that might 
be drawn between components. We cannot forget that 
after four years of fighting, the Canadian forces in 
France were commanded by an erstwhile real-estate 
agent. And in our own service there were subalterns 
with Regular Army commissions, and even occasional 
West Point graduates, whose nerves were unequal to 
the first shock of battle. 

If, as we hope, war can be avoided by strengthening 
our forces rapidly enough, this process will nevertheless 
be felt in the form of keen competition between am- 
bitious officers for preferred posts. Such competition 
can provide the best possible incentive to top perform- 
ance by everyone, and everyone who loves his country 
must make sure that healthy rivalry never degenerates 
into a jealous dogfight to see which component shall 
run the show. 

Because of superior training and continuous service 
under the discipline and habits of the Army, the Regu- 
lar officer has a flying start toward the best places in 
our increasing military establishment, but it is not un- 
reasonable of the nation to demand that he be keen 
enough to hold such places in the face of the best com- 
petition that can be provided. 

Thus far we have said nothing about what may be 
expected from the field officers in the Reserve. The 
Reserve colonels and majors seem to be the forgotten 
men of the new American Army. As this is written, a 
steady stream of Reserve captains and lieutenants is 
flowing into the service, but thus far there has been 
little indication that Reserve field officers will have 
early opportunities for intensive training. 

There may be some excellent reasons for this policy. 
The field grades in the Reserve may contain some dead- 
wood, but they are also full of men who have devoted 
their spare time to military affairs for years as a labor of 
love, men who have done much to keep alive the mili- 
tary spirit of our people and to prevent Congress at 
times from starving the Army completely. 
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As a result the present delay in calling Reserve colo- 
nels and majors to active duty is liable to breed a certain 
amount of jealousy. While this cannot be condoned, 
it can be dealt with effectively before it produces any 
harmful results. 

“What, not in uniform yet?” is a greeting to which 
Colonel Fixby of the Three-steenth Infantry has long 
since learned to answer. 

“No, there are plenty of Regular captains entitled to 
colonel’s jobs. I guess they won't want me.” 

Just the same, the colonel knows that if things get 
worse and the Army comes along the line looking for 
more help when the chips are down, he will be called. 

And then what? 

He will hope, and the Army will hope, he has the 
goods. 

Why not make sure? 

There are at least 8,000 Reserve field officers. Some 
of them are over-age for service in their grades. Some 
could not pass a physical examination. But some are 
keen soldiers. They are proving it by long hours of 
extension school work and by the development and 
training of their junior officers. On those rare occa 
sions when such Reserve field officers could be given 
active duty under Regular officers, they have met the 
demands of hard service and won high ratings on their 
efficiency reports. 

Why not complete their training now, rather than 
call them too late with too little preparation? Why not 
send them to school? Not to an easy school, but to the 
hardest that can be devised. There, under severe dis- 
cipline, long hours, and as much strain as can be im- 
posed by a series of assumed situations that would run 
with little regard for meals or sleep, it should be pos- 
sible to cull out sheep from goats. 

Emerging successfully from such a test, the Reserve 
field officer could be passed confidently to other duties 
or returned to civil life with the assurance that he 
would be ready when called. 

If he fails, he will have himself to thank. And he 
can go back to his business with the assurance that he 
is most unlikely to be called away again. 

There is enough useful field-ofhcer material in the 
Reserve to make such a plan worth considering. The 
application of this plan would forever block any petty 
gossip about “conspiracy between Regulars to keep Re- 
serve officers from any chance to command more than 
a company.” 

Such gossip is harmful for the service. It should not 
be allowed to start, and it would be difficult to sublimate 
if it were ever found to be justified in the least degree 
by actual facts. 

By all means let us lick this green-eyed monster now. 

Let it be known that the Regular officer welcomes 
the stimulus of clean, friendly competition from any 
of the other components. The nation’s respect for its 
professional soldiers will hit a new high, and the service 
will benefit from top to bottom. 
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By Captain Arthur K. Ransom, Signal Corps 


Probably no one single training medium or method 
is ideal for all situations. A soldier may learn standing 
orders best through a study of those orders in printed 
form. He may gain proficiency in identifying chemical 
agents most rapidly through the proper use of sniff 
bottles. Actual target-range practice is essential if he is 
to qualify in marksmanship. The understanding of 
hidden or invisible processes, such as the operation of 
carburetors, airplane hydraulic systems, or hydromatic 
propellers, can be most rapidly obtained through ani- 
mated training films. 

These things are generally conceded. Long experi- 
ence has also indicated the proper methods and medi- 
ums which will attain a training objective in minimum 
time, and the use of the various training mediums is 
predicated on this experience. 

Training films, as one of the newest mediums, are 
being used more and more. And with the recently au- 
thorized production of several hundred reels of new 
films, it is reasonably safe to say that in a short time few 
training programs will be complete without such pic- 
tures. To many, however, these films are still new 
enough to be regarded suspiciously as newfangled ex- 
periments with methods that have nevertheless been 
successful for a half century. For these and other rea- 
sons, training pictures are often the orphans of the train- 
ing program. 

The War Department training films have also been 
criticized because they sometimes include subject mat- 
ter that is obsolete, and also because they are usually 
not available until long after a new piece of armament 
or equipment has been introduced. This criticism: is 
often justified and to say that the same condition has 
also existed with regard to technical regulations and 
other training literature does not mitigate the obsoles- 
cence of certain training films. Timely release of train- 
ing-picture subjects is, of course, promoted by close 
liaison between the training-film producing units and 
the agency charged with p eva new equipment 
and methods. 

It is not my purpose in this article, however, to argue 
the pros and cons of training pictures. But it is my 
purpose—now that these pictures are prescribed train- 
ing mediums—to indicate methods of using them to best 
advantage. 

At the outset it should be realized that each training 
picture represents a carefully considered solution to a 


specific training problem. Each picture is produced in 


i 


response to a request from the arm or service that In 
tends to use it. Often the basic script is collaborated on 
or prepared by officers of that arm or service. And the 
scenario is always approved by the chief of the using 
arm or service, and before the finished film is released 
for training purposes he views and approves it. From 
this it is reasonable to presume that the finished film 
is right when it is made available to the Army. 

Now then, what happens to the picture when it js 
distributed for training purposes? At one place, a chap 
lain said that he intended to secure as many training 
pictures as possible and show them periodically —charg- 
ing ten cents admission, thus to obtain funds to buy 
pool tables and other equipment for recreation rooms 
at a reception center. Another officer said that he would 
use training films by including them in the evening 
program of the post theater. 

Such practices are not general, of course, but the very 
fact that they do exist at all indicates a lack of under. 
standing of the value and use of training pictures. In- 
deed, few film presentations—the actual showing of the 
films to trainees—are properly made, thus squandering 
much of the time, effort, and money that went into the 
original production. 

Too often the film subject is not entirely germane— 
sometimes it is actually foreign—to the current training 
program. A picture, it is true, makes a convenient rainy- 
day subject. But although there can be no general criti- 
cism of such use, the selection of subject matter for 
bad-weather instruction should be carefully considered. 
Topics must be treated that the audience will under- 
stand and recognize as a logical part of the training pro- 
gram. In fact, the injudicious selection of subjects can 
create such lack of interest that future showings have 
three strikes on them before the first foot of film runs 
through the projector. To properly use a training pic- 
ture requires that its subject matter be timed to the 
knowledge level of the men who see it. If the film is 
too fundamental, it will get little attention. IE it is too 
advanced, it may get even less. Certainly a premature 
use can never bring worthwhile results and precludes 
any degree of sustained interest in a future showing to 
the same audience. 

It is also highly desirable for instructors to preview 
every picture they intend to use, and to do this well in 
advance. Only by doing so can the instructor use it to 
best advantage and show it when its subject matter is 
timely. 
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technique of training-film presentation also calls 
e thought. All films are available both in 35-mm. 
cal size), and in 16mm. (“amateur” size). 
factors being equal, the 35-mm. will consistently 
tter screen and sound quality than the 16-mm. 
ver, availability of projection equipment, electric 
and other things may dictate the use of 16-mm. 
vhich are entirely satisfactory if properly used. 
any film showing, the size of the audience must 
be considered. Showing to a small audience may 
, uneconomical, but showing to an audience that is 
irge can result in almost a total loss of time. No 
sizable group of men is free from those with latent 
juvenile instincts and overly-ready wit. Hence no show 
ng should be attempted before an audience too large 
the instructor to keep completely under control. 
‘hale and control are more readily secured if 
seating accommodations are adequate and the seats at 
least reasonably comfortable. Temper rature and ventila 
tion are also important, for fresh air and proper tem 
yerature will minimize drowsiness. 
Whether 16- or 35-mm. film is used, a poor screen 
can completely ruin an otherwise perfect showing. But 
many improvised screens are capable of excellent re 


sults. If a standard screen is not available, a smooth, 
flat, white surface is usually satisfactory. The sur 
face should be free from discoloration, stains, seams, 
wrinkles, or gloss. Cloth, unless stretched tightly and 
backed up with opaque material, does not usually make 
a good screen. 


The plane of the screen should be as nearly per 
pendicular to the projected beam of light as possible 


he room must be properly darkened. It is not enough 
simply to keep outside light off the screen. Such light 
must not reach the eyes of the audience for few things 
can be more distracting. When a projector is placed in 
the center of an audience it must not obstruct the vision 
of any man, and leaking light from the projector, pilot 
lamp, or elsewhere must be screened so that it does not 
strike the eyes of the audience. 

It is always highly desirable to set up the projector 
screen and other equipment, and run off a preview 
operated well in advance of the showing, to the end 
that the showing itself may approach the perfection 
of theatrical showings. The picture should be properly 
positioned upon the scree n, that is, centered and leve led 

and the focus made critically sharp. All this can be 
best done by making a dry run. 
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All modern training movies have sound with a run- 
ning commentary or natural sound or dialogue. Hence 
sound quality is important to a clear understanding of 
the instruction. Fortunately, acceptable sound is not 
hard to obtain. Many a room with poor acoustic quali- 
ties and pronounced “boominess” when empty is satis- 
factory for sound pictures when reasonably filled with 
men. As a general rule, fabric wall coverings and car- 
peted floors are conducive to good sound reproduction. 

How long any one showing should last is an open 
question. The length of the film and the availability 
of the screening room, projection equipment, and 
operating personnel, are all considerations. Alertness 
and interest on the part of trainees, freedom of distrac- 
tion during the presentation, and many other things 
are involved. However, assuming good conditions, a 
four-reel film (approximately forty minutes ), is prob- 
ably the maximum showing to be attempted at any one 
time. This is also the fact that most 16-mm. sound 
projectors can project no more than a four-reel picture 
without interruption for changing reels. 

Under certain conditions, however, a longer presenta- 
tion can be effectively made. For example, a film such 


‘as PIGEONS: Part 1, Care and Breeding of Pigeons; 


Part Il, Tactical Employment of Pigeons, with each 
part of three reels, can well be shown with a brief recess 
between parts for smoking and relaxation. 

Most interruptions are bad. Interruptions from me- 
chanical trouble and changing reels are unavoidable. 
But the instructor can use such time profitably for a 
brief summation, an illustrative incident, or a brief 
preview of the reels to follow. The instructor should 
be prepared to do this. 

Many instructors interrupt the actual showing of a 
training film with personal comment they think perti- 
nent. But unless such remarks are perfectly codrdi- 


ry 
nated with and timed to the film, they do more |\arp 
than good. The film represents a carefully plonned 
presentation with a definite continuity. To inte tit 
at precisely the proper second, to deliver strictly re)-\ant 
comments, to effect a transition from the oral to the 
screen, and to resume the film presentation promptly, 


calls for much preparation and rehearsal. 

A serious misuse of training films often found is the 
practice of showing them either “after hours” or so 
near the end of a day’s instruction that the screening 
extends past the usual “quittin’ time.” In ge: eral. 
overtime activity causes resentment and training films 
enjoy no immunity. 

What, then, does constitute an ideal training-film 
presentation? The showing of a film properly timed to 
the knowledge level of those for whom it is shown, at 
any time during the normal day’s instruction period, to 
a group no larger than the instructor can control, in the 
post or camp theater. 

The training films of recent years and those now be 
ing produced are powerful, effective teaching tools that 
have time and again proven their value when properly 
used. It would help instructors, however, if a detailed 
printed outline of each training film could be furnished, 
the better to enable them to fit a picture into their 
training programs. Such pamphlets might also have 
value as a ready reference text for issue to each student 
who sees the picture. 

New training pictures are continually in production, 
and new subjects are constantly being added to the War 
Department film library. The instructors who use the 
films, however, should freely suggest new subjects. 
The officer who has troops to train can often see such 
needs best. And he will have no trouble selling a good 
new idea to those who make the films. 
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Tanks and the Fall of France 


Anonymous 


Che Inranrry JourNat presents the notes and com 
ments which follow not as another discourse on Why 
France Fell, but simply as a memorandum on one aspect 
of the débdcle: the failure of French antimechanized 
measures. The author of these notes and comments 
must remain unnamed; but it can be stated that he is 
one who was in a position to observe intimately the 
events of May and June, and who was qualified to 
evaluate what he saw and viewed it all with a detached 
and somewhat cynical eye. 

Germany's superiority over France in numbers of 
tanks was at least three to one; and if space were at suf- 
ficient premium, no further explanation of the collapse 
would need be offered. If anything like equality of 
tank forces had existed, the hoped-for counter-attacks 
against the very extended German communications 
north of the Somme would probably have materialized, 
and the story might have been entirely different. 

This all is to say that the best defense against tanks 
is—tanks. To our observer, that is the great lesson de- 
riving from the Fall of France. 


* * * 


If the French can find any satisfaction in anything 
growing out of the disaster that befell them, it is in the 
performances of their own tanks. The Germans had the 
most tanks by far; but they did not have the best ones. 
Three of the French tank-types proved especially ef- 
fective, and, tank-for-tank, superior to any comparable 
German unit. The general characteristics of the three 
tanks in question follow: 








DESIGNATION WEIGHT SPEED ARMOR ARMAMENT 
(tons) (mph) (mm) 
Somua 20 30 30all-around One 37-mm. gun 
40 on turret One MG 
R-35 14 13 40 One 37-mm. gun; 
One MG 
Char B 32 20 40all-around One 75-mm. gun 


60 on turret One 47-mm. gun 


Three MG's 

Our observer states unequivocally that the B-tank 
was the king of the battlefield, “dominating its ever 
opponent.” Unfortunately, it was available only in 
miniscule quantities. 

With its hopeless inferiority in quantities of tanks, 
France was doomed to defeat; and so, presumably, 
would be any nation which might find itself in a similar 
predicament. There being no question on that score, 
the following thought arises: what would be the situ 
ation of a nation whose inferiority as regards tanks was 
not so hopeless? This brings up the possibilities of an 
AT defense in which terrain, obstacles, mines, guns, 
and tanks are integrated. Our observer considers these 
items in order. 

The Maginot Line, he notes, remained tank-proo! 
until the last days of the campaign, by which time the 
will to resist and the means to counter-attack had both 
dissolved. However, the Maginot Line rested on falla 


cious doctrine. Its supposed (perhaps so far as the Line 


itself is concerned “actual” is the word) impregna 
bility numbed all thought as to other methods of de 


fense. And its tremendous cost drained from the treas 
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Concrete eggs—the Finnish "Kiwitt”—and method of use. 


ury the funds which were needed by other elements 
of the army. The French conveniently assumed that, 
with the Line holding fast, any threat north of Sedan 
could be met and vanquished by the masse-de-manéeu- 
vre which would assemble under the protection of the 
Line itself. The terrible consequences following an 
outflanking of the Line were never properly considered. 

Nonetheless full use must be made of all natural and 
readily-created obstacles in any system of AT defense. 
This brings up the matter of demolitions on routes of 
communications, and thereby touches another of the 
many weak points in the French armor. The French 
had mined only the bridges near the border, and ap- 
parently had never considered seriously the possibility 
of having to demolish the ones farther to the rear. Even 
at the front many of the bridges fell intact into German 
hands, this largely as the result of the highly centralized 
system of control under which it took practically an au 
thorization from Paris to get a bridge guard to pull the 
switch. The civil administration remained in the saddle 
even after the front had crumbled and the panzer units 
were abroad. The civil officials were reluctant to au- 
thorize any demolitions which might interfere with the 
evacuation of civilians. And so, after the breakthrough, 
the German armored and motorized columns found 
themselves cruising over unguarded bridges on the 
world’s densest net of good roads, while a bewildered 

populace did little more than look on. 

These remarks serve to establish the point that demo- 
litions- ‘in-depth, comprehensively planned, painstak- 
ingly prepared, and ruthlessly executed (without re- 
gard for civil rights), form an important element in an 
ae defense against tanks. 

Like all the others, the French searched constantly 
for an AT obstacle which would be effective, inexpen- 
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sive, light, simple and quick to construct, and difheult 
to neutralize or remove. Like all the others, the French 
compromised with the ideal. Some of the obstacle-types 
they found effective are described briefly below. 

Ditches. Favorite obstacle of the British. Slow and 
difficult to construct, especially if power earth-moving 
machinery is not available. Easily bridged, in some 
cases by the expedient of sacrificing the first tanks, driv- 
ing them into the ditch and then driving the following 
tanks across on the first ones. 

Driven railroad rails. Most common French obstacle. 
Difficult to construct, practically requiring power- 
driven machinery. Individual rails can be demolished 
by tank-cannon fire. 

Monolithic concrete pedestals. Chief obstacle of the 
Westwall. Slow and difficult to construct. Demolished 
by artillery fire, or by fire from 47-mm. tank cannon. 

Concrete eggs. Called “kiwitts” by Finns, and found 
by them to be effective. Slow and difficult to construct 
in adequate quantities, but also difficult to demolish. 

Steel hedgehogs. Must be prefabricated, but are 
semi- portable. Demolished by tank-cannon fire aimed at 
center joint. Easily pulled or pushed out of position. 

Steel frames. Used in places along Westwall. Must 
be prefabricated. Difficult to transport and install. 

Steel tetrahedrons. Tested by French, but never avail 
able in quantity. Considered best of semi portable ob- 
stacles. Must be prefabricated, but may be dismantled 
into two parts, each weighing about 300 pounds. Dif- 
ficult to demolish. 

The explosive mine has many of the military charac- 
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Perspective sketch of steel hedgebog. 
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Driven railroad 


teristics of the ideal AT obstacle. It has one peculiar 
characteristic in that through its action the tank is not 
only stopped, but is put out of action. However, to be 
effective, mines must be usually available in great num- 
bers (say, one per yard of front), and their positions 
must be camouflaged. The laying and camouflaging of 
large numbers of mines is a time-consuming operation 
and one on which it is not practicable to employ labor- 
saving machinery. Finally, the minefield may be de- 
stroyed by heavy bombardment (it must be heavy, 
though); or a path through the field may be blazed 
by heavy rollers or plows which, pushed ahead of pilot 
tanks, cause premature detonation of the mines. 
However, the French experiences as regards mines 
form an especially black chapter in a book which has 
no bright chapters. Not only were the French woe- 
fully short on quantities of mines, but, until too late, 
the mines that they had were of inferior quality. At the 
start of the war, the standard French AT mine was 
rectangular in shape, this as a result of some peacetime 
mathematical niceties which showed the rectangular 
shape to give the optimum efficiency in covering a 
given length of front. Unfortunately, the mathematics 
were based on an assumption that failed to last out the 
first month of war. The mathematics were further at 
fault in that they failed to evaluate the fact that it 
takes “ten times more work to machine a rectangular 
metallic body than a round one.” The mine in question 
was elaborately equipped with safety devices, these be- 
ing monuments to peacetime committees, but often 
complete mysteries to the soldiers who handled the 
mines (with the result that a French minefield was as 
likely as not to be ineffective due to the failure of the 
mines to detonate under any pressure). Finally, the 
mine was small, this as a result of the premium put on 
lightness in peacetime maneuvers. The German tank 
encountering the French mine had its track broken. 
But the French tank encountering the husky German 





rails in place (France, 1940). 











mine had its belly breached in and its crew killed or 
maimed. It wasn’t long before the French field officers 
who had demanded lightness above all in peace were 
crying for a heavy mine like the German one. 

It is beyond the scope of these notes to discuss the 
capabilities of the several types of AT guns used by the 
French. However, all AT guns have one characteristic 
in common: there are never enough of them. Since 
there are never enough of them, it is essential that 
those that there are be kept highly mobile and that they 
be supplemented by other portable weapons. Our ob- 
server advocates placing many of these mobile guns in 
the hands of “territorial troops, civil guards, and rural 
policemen,” to organize resistance to small bands of 
tanks infiltrating through positions and cruising around 
the countryside. 

After natural terrain has been utilized to best ad- 
vantage, and after it has been integrated with demo- 
litions, obstacles, mines, and guns into a comprehensive 
system of AT defense, the breakthrough still may come 
(although under these conditions it is Tikely to be canal- 
ized). This means that the situation must be reéstab- 
lished through the counter-attack. And herewith we re- 
turn to the opening theme of these notes: only tanks 
can counter-attack effectively against tanks. 

The tank counter-attack must be executed swiftly 
and in great force. The assembly of the necessary ele- 
ments presents a difficult problem in this day of aerial 
reconnaissance and bombardment. Our observer be- 
lieves that the solution may lie in a return to some- 
thing like the Vauban system of places fortes—that is, 
in individual fortified areas, spaced so as to be mutually 
“codperating” without forming a rigid Maginot Line. 
The idea is that these places fortes would provide pro- 
tected areas in which mechanized forces could assemble, 
recuperate, and refuel, and from which mi | could be 
launched on tank-against-tank counter-attacks such 4s 
might have saved France during the latter part of May. 
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The Graeco-ltalian Campaign 


By Major William Yale 


Graeco-Italian campaign in the Epirus and in 
southern Albania illustrates the significant réle played 
by geography and climate in both strategy and tactics. 

‘Because there is meager data on the political and 
psy. hological matters affecting the military events, an 
attempt to analyze them would be mere speculation. 
The Italian defeat can, in the main, be satisfactorily 
explained by examining the military, the strategical, 
and geographic aspects. 

Southern Albania, although it offers some advantages 
as a base for launching an invasion of northwestern 
Greece, had many disadvantages. The main Italian 
bases were on the Albanian coast at Durazzo, Valona, 
and Porto Edda. From the first two, roads ran across the 
coastal plains along river valleys. The rivers rise in the 
Pindus Mountains—some of them on the Albanian side 
of the frontier, others on the Greek side. The main 
watershed is located in Greece in the heart of the Pin- 
dus mountains of the Epirus. 

The Italian columns advancing to the Greek frontier 
followed the river valleys southeastward. The nearer 
they came to Greece the more narrow and precipitous 
became the valleys. Contact between the advancing 
units grew increasingly difficult as rugged mountain 
ridges separated them. These broke the invading forces 
into separate groups, each with its exposed flanks, a 
disadvantage not felt to be important during the ad- 
vance. But when the invasion was halted by resistance 
and the Greeks took the offensive, these vulnerable 
flanks made possible the successful Greek attacks. 

The war started when the Italian advance forces 
crossed the frontier and began a penetration of the 
Pindus massif. To reach their main objectives the 
Italians started their drive through the heart of these 
mountains, which would have to 4 crossed before they 
could penetrate the vital areas of Greece. The ultimate 
Italian objectives were: the plain of Salonika in the 
northeast; the plain of Thessaly in central Greece, and 
the western coast south of the island of Corfu to the 
Gulf of Corinth. 

The route to Salonika passed through Florina from 
where a railway, following a river valley through Edessa 
on the northwestern edge of the plain, ran to Salonika. 
The right flank of the Force attacking Florina was pro- 
tected by Italian troops which advanced toward Kas- 
toria. 

The road to Thessaly lies through Yanina almost at 
the height of the Pindus watershed. From Yanina a 
highway descends to the plain at Kalabaka, the head of 
a railway passing through Trikkala to the Greek naval 
base at Volo. In Thessa y this railroad crosses the main 
tailway between Salonika and Athens. The left flank 
of the Italian forces advancing towards Yanina was pro- 
tected by an Italian attack on Konitza to the north; 





while the right flank was secured by the Italian advance 
along the coast to the Kalamas River. The topography 
of this section of the Pindus area is such that the Italian 
forces had to advance as widely separated spearheads 
with exposed flanks. A continuous line of advance, 
stretching from Lake Presba to the Adriatic, was impos- 
sible. 

The Greek plan of defense at the outset was to hold 
the Italian spearheads in the mountains at any cost, in 
order to protect the approaches to the plains of Salonika 
and Thessaly. The Greeks offered less determined re- 
sistance along the coastal area where the Italians 
reached the Kalamas River. But this minor success 
oroved of little value because it was impossible to turn 
the Greek left flank from the western coast. Having 
slowed up the advance in the mountains, the Greeks 
then began their own offensive by penetrating between 
the enemy’s spearheads and threatening the communi- 
cations of the advanced columns. 

By a clever maneuver the Greeks, using the Yugo- 
slavian frontier near Lake Presba to protect their right, 
worked through the mountains on the left flank of the 
force attacking Florina. Thus outflanked, the eastern- 
most Italian spearhead began its retreat. This exposed 
the left flank of the Italians advancing on Kastoria and 
made vulnerable the flanks of the forces at Konitza and 
at Yanina. These were compelled in turn to retire, 
which left the troops on the Kalamas River exposed. 
The Italians were obliged to retreat into Albania. 

Shrewdly the Greeks made no attempt to attack the 
Italian spearheads and risk the loss of men and ma- 
terials. By well conceived strategic plans and brilliant 
tactics, and by exploiting every topographical advantage, 
troops trained in mountain warfare, who know every 
ridge and valley in the Pindus, worked between the 
hostile columns and menaced their supply lines con- 
fined to the narrow valleys of southern Albania. 

Following up these initial successes, the Greek staff 
continued the same strategic plan and employed the 
same tactics in attacking the Italians in Albania itself, 
where the topography was even more favorable. Work- 
ing along the frontier of Yugoslavia, toward Lake 
Ochrid, the Greeks were able to reach the Mokra 
mountains and force the Italians to withdraw from 
Pogradetz. Farther west they secured the ranges on the 
eastern side of the valley in which the town of Mos- 
kopolis lies. Thus they threatened to cut the Italian 
communications in the valleys of the Shkumbi and 
Devol rivers, preparing an advance upon the enemy 
base at Elbasan along the roads to Tirana and Durazzo. 

In the center the Italians, for a time, held on to 
Liaskouika until their position there was outflanked by 
Greek advances along the finger-like ridges which domi- 
nate Premedi and Argyrokastron. These strategic towns 
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The Albanian Front 


the Italians were forced to evacuate, for the Greeks not 
only gained control of the mountains to the east, but 
penetrating between the coast and both Premedi and 
Argyrokastron, captured Delvino, which obliged’ the 
Italians to abandon the important coastal base of Porto 
Edda. At the present writing the Italians are fighting 
desperately to hold the key position north of Tepeleni, 
which commands the lower reaches of the valley of the 
Viosa River; and that at Moskopolis, which controls 
the central part of the valley of the Devol River, one of 
the two main avenues leading to Elbasan; and that at 
Khimara on the coastal road to Valona. 

While advancing along the coast from Porto Edda 
to Palermo on the road to Valona, the Greeks are press- 
ing their encircling movement from the Mokra moun- 
tains toward the middle section of the Shkumbi River. 
As the Italians retreat towards the coastal plain, their 
right and left flanks are threatened by the Greek ap- 
proach to Valona and Elbasan. However, the Italians 
now have their chance to reorganize and bring up 
reinforcements to check their opponents. On the 
other hand, as the Greeks descend to the broader valleys 
along the coast and into the plains between Berat, Pe- 
trolia, and Elbasan, they lose the advantages which the 
finger-like mountain ridges gave them farther to the 
south. 

Although political considerations may have led to 





the attack on Greece, the Italian military leaders, if not 
responsible for the failure to reach the vital plains ot 
Salonika and Thessaly, must certainly bear the blame 
for their retreat. The Italian staff could have been under 
no illusions about the difficulties of the invasion. And 
it must have known that the worst weather of the year 
would prevail. Yet, when the civilian government orders 
a military operation, commanders can but obey. At the 
same time, the Italian command made inexcusable 
blunders. 

Seemingly enamoured of blitzkrieg tactics, the Italian 
staff sent highly mechanized units up the narrow valleys 
into the Pindus massif into terrain that was utterly un- 
suited for their use. Until the plains of Salonika and 
Thessaly could be reached mechanized equipment was 
bound to be practically useless, clogging the mountain 
valleys and passes with supply trains which could only 
operate along the highways. Indeed, the use of the 
mechanized force seriously reduced mobility instead of 
increasing it. 

This left the flanks of Italian columns exposed to at 
tack by the far more mobile mountain troops of the 
Greeks. With plenty of manpower at their disposal the 
Italian staff failed to take the elemental precaution o! 
protecting vulnerable flanks, a tactical error of which 
the Greek staff quickly took advantage. 

Besides the topography and climate which favored 
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the Greeks, they also had many other advantages. 
Southern Albania has a Greek population; for more 
than twenty-five years it had been a Greek irredenta 
ich some day the Greeks intended to make a part of 
their Hellenic homeland. Even before the Balkan wars 
of 1912 and 1913, the Greeks were planning to seize 
southern Albania before it might be absorbed either by 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire or by Serbia or Italy. 
Consequently, the Greek staff had studied every aspect 
of a campaign there. Strategic plans were prepared for 
an invasion of Albania and special troops whose homes 
were in the Pindus mountains were trained in suitable 
tactics. The Italian occupation in 1939 warned the 
Greeks of a probable Italian invasion through the 
Epirus. Hence the Greek military authorities, backed 
by the Metaxas Government, prepared to meet such an 
attack and launch a counteroffensive into Albania. 
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The Greek forces also had native Albanian allies to 
serve them by misleading the Italians in the mountain 
wilderness while acting also as guides and informers for 
the Greeks. Albanian Greeks sniped and raided supply 
trains and isolated units. 

The brilliantly conceived strategy of the Greek staff 
coupled with the able tactical employment of troops 
and equipment made this victory possible. The contrast 
between the staff work of the Greeks and the Italians is 
striking. The operation is an example of how competent 
leadership can overcome the handicap of inferiority of 
numbers and of matériel. The Greek Army has written 
a brilliant chapter of military history. 

But whether the Greek forces, now far distant from 
their bases and with long and difficult lines of com 
munication, will be able to exploit their victory remains 
to be seen. 


x * * 


The Rocket-Bomb 


By Major General J. F. C. Fuller, British Army, Retired 


On September 19, 1939, we were threatened by a 
“secret weapon,” Hitler himself telling us that: “The 
moment may come when we shall use a weapon which 
is not yet known and against which there is no defense.” 

Now, like a cork, it has bobbed up again, for German 
military leaders have said that weapons never before 
used will be employed against Britain. 

It should be remembered that the life history of 
weapons has been fairly constant; for nearly all have 
emerged out of secrecy. 

Daily, scores of men are thinking them out; thou- 
sands are devised; few are accepted, and then generally 
most reluctantly; some have changed the course of his- 
tory, whilst others have disappeared. 

Though at first it may seem strange, yet it is logical 
that throughout history it is siege and not mobile war- 
fare which has stimulated inventive genius. Thus, in 
the last war, no sooner was the Western Front in 
trenched than, as if out of a conjurer’s hat, appeared 
first lethal gas and secondly the tank. Nevertheless, 
though the one surprised us and the other our enemy, 
the ideas behind these two weapons were nearly as old 
as war itself. 

No, there is precious little new in war. Therefore 
should Hitler really have a secret weapon up his sleeve, 
the likelihood is that it is but the development of an 
old idea. What it is, I cannot say; yet I do know this: 
Since the ending of the World War the Germans have 
been experimenting with the oldest of all explosively 
propelled projectiles—the rocket. 


In modern times, the first man to make a true w eapon 


*From The Gunner. 


of this piece of fireworks was Major General Sir W. 
Congreve, who said, about a century ago: “The rocket 
is, in truth, an arm by which the whole system of mili 
tary tactics is destined to be changed.” 

Though the range of Congreve’s rocket was no 
more than 3,000 yards, experts inform us that, should 
two difficulties be overcome, there is no theoretical 
reason why a rocket could not be constructed which 
would travel from Berlin to London, or Berlin to New 
York. 

These two difficulties are motive power and mainte 
nance of direction. Should these be solved, then it will 
become possible to bombard cities by rockets carrying 
scores of tons of high explosives: manless projectiles 
which will devastate acres of built-up areas in a second. 

Personally, I think that, as a stepping-stone to this 
war of annihilation, aircraft will be fitted with rocket 
bombs, which will enable them to bombard a city with 
out penetrating its ground antiaircraft defenses, as 
formerly walled cities were bombarded by cannon and 
mortars. 

“There is,” wrote an American rocketeer five years 
ago, “no possible doubt that militarists all over the 
world, with the possible exception of England, are fully 
alive to the tremendous possibilities of the rocket in 
modern warfare, and in the next war it will inevitably 
follow that rocket propulsion will be developed to the 
fullest extent of its destructive powers, just as happened 
in the Great War with the airplane.” 

Be this as it may, there is a saving clause, and every 
schoolboy who has played about with fireworks knows 
it. Rockets have the unpleasant habit of sometimes turn 
ing round. (By courtesy of The Evening Standard 
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A Universal Weapon — the Tank 


Now that the first high enthusiasm for the successful 
lightning warfare methods of another army has had 
time to become tempered with the realization that what 
fits a European force in the field may by no means fit 
our own military needs, we can look upon the tank 
again for what it is—a universal weapon in ground 
warfare, and not a special tool for a single type of battle. 
The use of tanks to exploit a breakthrough is just one 
use for them. This is unlikely to be the principal use 
for tanks in any conceivable war in which we might be- 
come embroiled. 

Not all attacks of the future are going to find a de- 





uary 


fending enemy distrait and confused, and a weak 


neglected spot through which a hole can be jcadily 
punched and tanks by thousands poured throug) thus 
to begin the accelerating pace that will bring the cam. 
paign to a lightning conclusion. No, this could not be 
done in Finland nor could it be done in Spain, nor is 


it likely ever to be done with the facility of a Sedan 
when the opposing forces are at all near equality in 
men, equipment, and morale. To gain a breakthrough 
against an adequate and intelligent defense requires 
infantry aided by every supporting means of combat— 
tanks, planes, artillery. Thus, in modern warfare, an 
infantry without tanks is an infantry without its chief 
combat assistance. 

Combat planes fight in another dimension. It js 
therefore reasonable to give them specific tasks of battle 
in support of given ground operations. Artillery too 
may be separated by miles of space from the troops it is 
supporting, and when it is thus separated it may well 
operate “in support.” 

But in any major engagement which is not an ex- 
ploitation, there must be the closest possible coépera- 
tion between tanks and the troops they are supporting. 
There must be unity of thought and unity of command. 
There must, in short, be infantry foot troops and in- 
fantry tanks. 

This coéperation vitally essential to success cannot 
be gained simply by throwing units together for a given 
attack. We are accustomed to speak of the infantry- 
artillery team. We have long recognized the fact that 
in our scattered peacetime army it has not been possible 
to attain to any degree of teamwork between artillery 
and infantry because of the enforced physical separa- 
tion of units of the two arms. They have not been able 
to work together simply because they were not sta- 
tioned together. But even more vitally essential to 
training for modern combat is the closest familiarity be- 
tween infantry and infantry tanks. What happens 
when half-trained units are brought together just before 
a battle could hardly be better illustrated than by the 
operations of the French 4th Armored Division as 
described in an article in this number of The Journat. 

Nor is this a matter of offensive combat alone. The 
present war is said to have shown unquestionably “the 
superiority of the offensive over the defensive.” To be 
more accurate, we should say that it has shown “the 
superiority of the offensive frame of mind over the 
defensive frame of mind.” There has been nothing 
whatever to show that a proper and well-armed defense 
is not still next in importance—hardly less in impor- 
tance, indeed—than a powerful attack. And in the 
defensive, it is now very plain, infantry will need the 
fullest support of its own tanks. Here again the rapid 
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ssembling of strange tank units to operate defensively 
with infantry is not a practicable combat method. The 
nk is the main antitank weapon and proper battle 
ing in antitank tactics requires that the antitank- 
units of infantry work hand-in-hand with infantry 
[his is not to deny that armored forces for exploita- 
tion are not of the highest importance to every army. 
But it is to affirm that infantry can today accomplish no 
more than a fractional training for combat unless it can 
have the closest association in training with tanks. 
The tank, let us emphasize again, is not a special too] 
of combat. Outside the sphere of special operations, it 
is a universal weapon of modern ground warfare. 
oe ae 


Short Cuts in Paperwork 

Paperwork, bad enough in ordinary times, piles two 
feet high in every wire basket in such times as these. 
In more normal times this military curse tends to bog 
us down in routine, reducing the time we should “na 
spending on constructive thought and effort for the 
future. Things do get done, however, in the end. But 
in a time of expansion like the present, paperwork can 
bring us close to the point of despair. It becomes an 
obstacle requiring so much effort to surmount that 
often vital matters do not get done without delay—a 
delay that is sometimes serious. 

In one of the “Cerebrations” in this number of The 
Journat, entitled “Farther Yet to Go,” the author de- 
scribes in detail the steps now required in getting a 
wornout motor truck on I&I report and dropping it 
from his papers. He shows how three or four months 
can be taken up in getting the papers through, and in 
the end offers a short cut which would get the same job 
done in two or three days. 

The Journat believes it probable that others have 
equally practical suggestions to make. Accordingly, we 
invite anyone who has found a short cut in paperwork, 
or has a sound short cut not yet in effect to suggest, to 
send it in to The Journat so that it can be published 
to the Infantry at large and thus give the whole branch 
the benefit of a good idea. But don’t merely send us 
a ringing denunciation of excess paperwork—our read- 
ers have already heard that one. 

Here is one such idea which, if put into effect by all 
units in the Army, would probably reduce the amount 
of military typewriting done by a good hundred 
thousand words a day. It is so simple a change for the 
better that it can be put into effect immediately with- 
out the necessity for obtaining permission from any 
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source. All anyone who issues orders affecting personnel 
—or any other kind of orders, for that matter—has to do 
is what one large-unit commander at a southern center 
is now doing. For some time he has been issuing orders 
in the following style, and writing letters of instruction 
in a similar way. 

The heading of the letter or order is as usual. Then 
the body of the order reads, for example, as follows: 

1. Send 12 officers to Fort McClellan for 2 days duty 
as extra recruit instructors. 


2. Charge this to procurement authority number). 


The above should perhaps show one or two other 
pertinent details, but you get the idea. None of the 
old stuff about “Pursuant to Paragraph 344%, AR 995 
1035, and in compliance with letters of instruction 
dated March 31, 1947, Headquarters Tenth Corps 
Area, as amended by you will—send 12 officers 

And here is one other present suggestion for saving 
time, although this applies mainly to headquarters. In 
any big camp the multiple use of cross-references in 
daily bulletins causes an unreasonable loss of time to 
hard pressed company comm inders. No reference what 
ever is needed, in at least half the new instructions now 
being issued by the multiple cross-reference method, to 
any previous instruction. 

You don’t have to be an author to put such practical 
suggestions down on paper and send them to The 
Journat where they can be broadcast. Just say simply 
and in specific detail what the long way of doing the 
thing is and what short cut seems logical, or what short 
cut has already been put into effect and is now work- 


ing. 


Election of Officers 


The election of the following named officers, duly 
certified by the Nominating Committee of the Infantry 
Association, is announced: 


For a two-year term expiring at the Annual Meeting 
of January, 1943: 


Vice PRESIDENT 
Colonel Francis C. Endicott, Infantry. 
Memeers or Executive Counci 


Lieutenant Colonel Stephen J. Chamberlin, Infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonel George L. Eberle, Infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonel John H. Hilldring, Infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonel Francis W. Mason, Infantry. 
Lieutenant Colonel Feay B. Smith, Infantry. 

Major James R. Manees, Infantry. 

Captain James M. Churchill, Jr., Infantry. 
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26th Infantry****** 


201 st Infantry (West Virginia 
34th Infantry***** 
3d Infantry***** 
130th Infantry Illinois 
124th Infantry ( Florida 
11th Infantry**** 
22d Infantry**** 
10th Infantry**** 
2d Infantry**** 
161st Infantry (Washington 
30th Infantry**** 
33d Infantry**** 
182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts )**** 
35th Infantry**** 
7th Infantry**** 
132d Infantry (Illinois )*** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Ala. ) helehahel 
Minnesota CCC District**** 
14th Infantry*** 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry (69th N.Y.)*** 
131st Infantry (Illinois )*** 
150th Infantry (West Virginia yore 
38th Infantry*** 
185th Infantry (California )*** 
12th Infantry*** 
66th Infantry (Armorec 
145th Infantry (Ohio )*** 
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Montana 


316th Infantry*** 
4th Infantry*** 
Oth Infantry 
25th Infantry*™ 
124th F.A. Illinois )** 
129th Infantry ¢ Illinois )** 
18ist Inf. (Sixth Massachusetts 
57th Infantry ( PS)** 
3d Military District, PATC** 
28th Infantry** 
135th Infantry ( Minnesota 
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31st Infantry** 


ist Infantry** 
149th Infantry Kentucky )* 
9th Military District, PATC* 
27th Infantry* 
296th Infantry (Puerto Rico )* 
168th Infantry (lowa)* 
140th Infantry (Missouri )* 
ist Military District, PATC* 
General Service School, Philippine 
Army* 
155th Infantry (Mississippi )* 


3d Battalion, 109th Infantry (Penn.. 


138th Infantry (Missouri )* 

8th Military District, PATC* 

2d Military District, PATC* 
Sparta (Wisconsin ) CCC District 
179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 


x * 


STATES 


Missouri 





Off the VY Record 


This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will 
be of interest to JourNaL readers but which does not fit into any other depart 
ment. It will contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising The Journat, and it will be used for any other ma 
terial which the editors think should be reported upon to JouRNAL readers. 
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A Single Army 

Now that the War Department has directed that no 
distinction between officers of different components on 
active duty be made, The Journat is taking a similar 
step by removing the indication of component from the 
address plates which it uses to send out the magazine. 

At the time this change was begun, The Journnar 
had a roughly equal number of subscribers in the three 
main components of the Army of the United States. It 
will take some time to get all the plates changed, but 
when the job is done our records will not only be 
simplified but we will have indicated by a small prac- 
tical measure how much we feel that we are all—the 
members of a single Army—joined together in working 
toward the common goal of an adequate National De. 
fense. 
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A One-Syllable Word 


It was not Clio, the Muse of History, who nodded; 
it was her ardent and graceful disciple, Dr. Douglas 
Southall Freeman as quoted from the Richmond News 
Leader in last month’s “Off the Record.” For he sug- 
gests that the board choosing the name for Fort Bragg 
“manifestly did not know that Bragg had been among 
the most unpopular of Confederate commanders,” 
though, he admits, “the compliment to North Carolina 
was well meant.” 

But that was not the real reason the name was chosen; 
the true grounds were much more utilitarian. Let Gen- 
eral Snow, war-time Chief of Field Artillery, tell the 
story (Field Artillery Journal, November-December, 
1940): 

“The selection of the names ‘Bragg’ and ‘Knox’ for 
these two reservations came from the fact that I had, at 
that time, a replacement depot at Camp Zachary Tay- 
lor, Kentucky. The name was long and it irritated me 
to take so much time in frequently writing or speaking 
about it. So when it came to naming these two new 
places, I told Colonel (E. P.) King to hunt up the 
names of two distinguished field artillerymen with short 
names, preferably of three letters each and certainly not 


r five. He suggested Bragg and Knox. I adopted 


them, giving Bragg to North Carolina, as I knew he 
had been identified with that State. then recom 
mended these designations to the Chief of Staff and 
he approved.” 

Nor is this all. Not only was the name Bragg chosen 
because of its brevity, but the Confederate aspect of 
the matter was completely and studiously overlooked. 
GO 77, War Department, 1918, announces that the 
reservation in question was named for “C Captain Brax 
ton Bragg, who, while commanding Battery C, Third 
Artillery, rendered signal service at the battle of Buena 
Vista, Mexico”—service for which he was brevetted 
lieutenant colonel. In other words, it was not the Con 
federate General who was honored, it was the Yankee 
Captain.—Historicus. 
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Developing Our Own Army 


The idea expressed in this department of The Jour 
NAL a couple of issues ago, that copying is no way to 
build an army, has received hearty approval from several 
sources. One blast in especial, w hich arrived in the form 
of a brief article, jumps on everything in sight so 
heavily that we can’t give you all of it, though we can 
giv e you the best passages from it. 

“Must we always watch,” this author writes, “from 
the sidelines to see what kind of an army the winner 
has and then run ourselves out of breath and our 
subordinates out of patience in frenzied efforts to build 
one like it? Is originality completely lost? Must we al 
ways copy? We have already borrowed more military 
patterns from Europe than our imitator fashion centers 
have borrowed models for clothes. Can't we create 
something bigger and better than merely an approxi 
mate facsimile of a panzer division? Where in the devil 
is our American imaginative creation?” 

This writer finds that the system itself is at fault. He 
thinks that only those who agree with the system even 
tually rise to places where they might have authority to 
change it. Those who want to change things for the 
better, he thinks, never get the chance, and thus the 
system fails entirely to breed “officers with more viru 
lent imagination than their predecessors.” In conclud 
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ing, he says (with plenty of fireworks), that anybody 
who does have imagination can only let it work in his 
spare time because he is so burdened during normal 
working hours with routine. In the end he demands a 
Robin Hood, a Pierre Lafitte, or a Buck Rogers for a 
leader, and says, “Spare me from the copycat with the 
concrete mind whose ultimate aim is merely to keep 
abreast of what others are doing.” 

There is no question but what the system has plenty 
of faults. But the main fault, above all others, has been 
the lack of time for research and, in the words of the 
writer we have quoted, “creative imagination.” With 
every week that passes, however, we are reaching a 
clearer realization of this very fact, and more and more 
time for thought and people to use that time are being 
provided. We do not feel that blind copying will be the 
end result of any activity now under way. For a time 
there was much enthusiasm, as shown by the general 
tenor of correspondence and articles received by The 
Journat, for the exact method of warfare employed in 
Europe. Unquestionably we have seen over there a 
good deal worth studying and learning. But even where 
a technical or tactical method of a foreign army seems 
worth adopting, it is bound to be adapted to our own 
uses in our own American way. 


A 
The Army In Training 


Duncan Aikman, staff correspondent for PM, the 
New York daily, made some interesting comments on 
the training at Fort Benning and on training in general 
in his newspaper a few weeks ago. The following is an 
extract from his article: 


I rode in a tank the other day. . . . The lieutenant 
in charge had been working with mechanized apparatus 
. . . for several years. The corporal driving, manipu- 
lated the shrieking gears, apparently with all the muscles 
from the armpits down, as deftly as the fellow in the 
jazz orchestra who plays all the noise-making instru- 
ments at once. But in the squadron of four tanks in 
which we did our ditch-jumping exercises, there were 
rookies of less than three months’ service who had al- 
ready had considerable driving and gunnery experience. 

“Some of those who get the knack of it quickly may 
be instructors by spring,” the lieutenant predicted 
proudly. 

* * * 

Watching these training processes, it is easy to ad- 
mire their efficiency. They are humanly and sympa- 
thetically conducted, so far as I could observe, even with 
the rawest material. I have yet to find an instructor of 
any rank from corporal to colonel who could not explain 
what he was up to intelligibly. 

Also, it is plain to the naked eye how tremendous the 
training job is. No weapon for modern warfare which I 
have yet seen is truly simple. And it is not enough for 
the soldier merely to learn how to use them. He must 
know how to keep them in order, how to put their parts 
together and make minor repairs and adjustments a 
good deal as a motorist would have to do with his car 


if he were going on a trip through 2,000 miles of wild 
country between service stations. The gadgetry of mod. 
ern industry has been transferred to the 1940 battle. 
fields. But the soldier, even the simplest rifleman, has 
to be many times the mechanic that the lever-jerker in 
the factory assembly line is. 

Inevitably it takes an immense concentration—and 
lots of time—to teach these things. Inevitably, too, the 
Army’s thousands of furiously concentrated instructors 
tend to take the view that a man isn’t a soldier and 
can’t be used, in a sense, as part of an army, until he has 
learned his technical job thoroughly—and his tactical 
combat duties as well. The ideal behind the training 
program, as has been indicated to me many times over, js 
to produce perfectly integrated U. S. regulars—plus 
skilled practitioners of the new mechanized war arts. 

The instruction zealots are putting all they have into 
the speeding up process in view of the emergency, and, 
according to their view, are by no means pressing for the 
ideal as hard as they would like to. A good deal of the 
new Army, that is to say, won't be by their standards as 
completely adequate for every military process as they 
would be if they had all the time in the world. But they 
have to maintain something just a little short of perfec- 
tionism for the present, most of them maintain, because 

. . the Army is still training instructors to train other 
instructors to train troops. 

Right here, so far as a layman can see it, appears to 
be the bottleneck of the codrdination problem—the stop- 
page in the process of converting the hundreds of 
thousands of men already enlisted, and the millions to 
follow, into an all-American true army. If the process of 
training troops to function as an army on a big scale is 
deferred until every soldier is virtually a finished prod- 
uct, the Army, conceivably, could be prevented from 
becoming a finished product beyond the defense 
emergency’s 1941 or 1942 potential danger spot. 


* * * 


. . the American Army must be ready to fight as an 
army, not when it is perfected as a war instrument, but 
the instant the challenge comes. Its soldiers may have to 
know something about maneuver and combat in vast 
bodies even before they have learned the last loop in a 
tank’s gizzard. 

ee 


Allenby, by Wavell 


The leading book review in the Royal Engineers 
Journal for December describes a new biography of 
Field Marshal Viscount Allenby of Megiddo and Felix- 
stowe, written by General Sir Archibald Wavell, KCB, 
CMG, MC, Commander in Chief, Middle East. It is 
hardly the coincidence it seems at first glance that a life 
of the foremost leader in desert warfare of the First 
World War should appear from the pen of a com- 
mander who has gone far toward becoming the No. | 
desert-warfare soldier of the present conflict. The 
Journat has not yet received the new life of Allenby 
for review but will cover it fully when it comes. In the 
meantime, with the rest of the Army, The Journal 
will watch the newspapers for the further exploits of its 
author. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 











No Sense of Values 


Let's all pause for thirty seconds of silence to re 
member the man in the field. When the cold rain 
permeates with clammy dampness, when the stoves 
won't heat and the chow is late, Joe Company Com- 
mander has his hands full. The messhall drains are 
plugged, the post commander is howling for more fire 
barrels, the adjutant is griped about an error in the 
morning report, and the supply sergeant didn’t know 
the towels were folded in pairs and put out double the 
number that were signed for. (How should he know 
—he was mail orderly up to six weeks ago. ) 

Four tents have nine men in them, and word has 
just come that three more tents are suffering from part- 
ing of the hood chains. The quartermaster is out of 
overshoes and all he can do is shrug when the inevitable 
“When?” is fired at him. Eight men are down with heel 
blisters, and five more are in the clink at Smalltown for 
general cussedness over the week-end. The side of beef 
that got by the vet and the mess officer exudes a faintly 
musty bouquet. And for some unaccountable reason, 
thirty men have two knives and no forks. 

Yes, Joe Company Commander is busy. Joe is a real 
officer and a real leader; he’s working night and day to 
get things straightened out for the comfort and safety 
of his men. Leave him alone and he'll have things under 
control. 

But do they leave him alone? Heh, heh! 

With a clerk whose previous experience has been 
tying shipping labels in a pants factory, a topkick who 
was a first-and-fourth three months ago, and the supply 
sergeant who was mentioned a few lines above, Joe 
wishes his name were Dionne, and that he had four 
brothers to help him. 

This is the time—the critical moment—when he gets 
a 17th Ind. wanting to know why PFC Jacques Blow, 
(ASN unknown), who served under his command at 
Fort Vague in 1934, was discharged without an entry 
under par. Q on WDAGO, Form No. 33.333. 

If Joe knows his stuff, he'll let the drains, the soggy 
blankets, the property shortages, and the overshoes go 
completely while he tracks down the dope on Blow— 
but Joe is a leader, and he shoves the correspondence 
aside while he tries to barter a pair of shoes from Com- 





pany A that will come fairly close to fitting Private 
Blasceghetz, who can’t squeeze his feet into the 8-EEE’s 
that were issued to him. 

Poor Joe Company Commander! He's a good soldier, 
but he just doesn’t have a sense of values.—Caprain 
FIELDSOLDIER. 


Farther Yet to Go 


Our Army has been taking some long steps forward 
toward simplifying its administration and severing red 
tape in general. For example, the reconstitution of 
regimental personnel adjutants’ offices and the institu- 
tion of machine records to reduce paperwork. But there 
is still much to be done. 

I happen to be the motor transportation officer in the 
headquarters-and-service company of an Engineer regi- 
ment. But what I am going to discuss applies to officers 
with motors on their papers in other branches as well. 
Three times in the past month field officers of my regi- 
ment have asked me, “Why does it take so long for 
you to get rid of those old trucks that have already been 
put on [&I report?” 

Here is the rather extensive answer | have to make 
to that question: 

“After the motor-repair shop of the Quartermaster 
Corps decides that a vehicle is no longer economically 
repairable, they make out a mechanical inspection re- 
port and send it to department headquarters with a 
letter recommending salvage. At department head 
quarters (my unit is on foreign service) this report is 
next sent to the assistant department quartermaster of- 
ficer, who indorses the letter with the words, ‘For ap- 
propriate action, and sends it back through channels 
to the commanding officer of my company. On its 
journey back, of course, the letter picks up a few more 
indorsements, mainly, ‘For compliance with basic in- 
dorsement.’ My company commander, who by tables of 
organization is also the regimental S-4, refers the report 
to his assistant for him to prepare an I&I report. The 
I&I report is then attached to the original correspond- 
ence and is then sent back through channels again, col 
lecting more indorsements, to department headquarters. 
Department headquarters appoints an inspecting off- 
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cer. This officer does nothing more than check the 
engine and chasis numbers of the vehicle against the 
I&I report and recommend salvage or reclamation of 
parts, adding his own indorsement to the correspond- 
ence which by now is getting pretty thick, and sending 
it back to department headquarters. Now department 
headquarters sends a copy of the report to the depart- 
ment salvage officer and another to = regimental sup- 
ply officer. Then at last the vehicle can be destroyed and 
dropped off the papers of the officer responsible for it.” 

This process, typical of a good many others in our 
Army, takes from three to five months to accomplish. 
And then my superiors wonder why I don’t get rid of 
my old trucks sooner. 

If you will glance back and observe the many steps 
required again, you will see that the inspecting officer 
tacitly accepts the verdict of the commanding officer of 
the motor-repair section that the vehicle should be sal- 
vaged. So why not let the CO of the motor-repair section 
decide the matter in the first place? All that needs to be 
done is for him to decide that the vehicle should be sal- 
vaged, then notify the motor pool to which the vehicle 
belongs by telephone, to turn over the vehicle to the 
salvage ofhicer ae reclamation of parts. Meanwhile, he 
can notify the commanding general on a buckslip that 
such-and-such a vehicle was salvaged because it was no 
longer economically repairable and he can also notify 
the responsible officer so that that officer can drop the 
vehicle from his records. This method shouldn't take 
longer than three days and could probably be accom- 
plished in one if it were necessary. 

Rigmaroles like the one I have described are not 
merely a waste of time and effort. They have greater 
disadvantages than that. They tend to take responsi- 
bility away from the individual officer, slow down the 
accomplishment of a simple matter by a series of un- 
necessary checks and rechecks, and often place the re- 
sponsibility for decision in the hands of officers who 
have not been trained to make such decisions, and 
therefore have not a sound background for making 
them.—XERXEsS. 


Meat and Beans 


Recent maneuvers have shown the increasing diffi- 
culty of distributing Class I supplies. Seldom if ever 
have we seen a divisional quartermaster battalion carry- 
ing the prescribed reserve field ration “B,” even when 
the supply point (railhead) had that ration on hand. 
Certainly the infantry regiments have never carried a 
reserve ration. 

The answer to emergency eating in the field is our 
canned reserve or emergency ration “C”—a palatable, 
nutritive ration—but do we use it? 

Some divisions did use this ration during recent 
maneuvers, not because of an emergency, but to “test” 
the ration. This test, in the main, demonstrated the 
soldier's ability to open the can and to consume the 





Fe ary 
contents. One division issued this iron ration fo swo 
consecutive days, with the result that stocks of ‘eld 


ration “B” accumulated at the supply point. Bi the 
troops who ate the “C” ration got a lasting memo y of 
its flavor and were indelibly impressed by the fac: :hat 
its contents are far too generous for one man fo: one 
meal. 

In many instances, not a few other troops went 
eighteen to twenty-four hours without food. This could 
have been avoided if they had had a can of “Meat and 
Beans” in their packs. 

Why must we be too conservative with the issue 
emergency field ration “C”? Tactically speaking, re- 
serves are employed when needed. This “C” ration can 
be carried on unit trains and kitchens, with a part, say 
one meal of two cans, on the individual. 

One complete field ration “C” issued to organizations 
prior to combat or extended maneuvers will place an 
additional ration in the division—a handy thing if sup- 
ply is interrupted. Moreover, if the soldier is on duty 
which will not permit the delivery of a meal to him he 
will have something to eat. One can of stew and one 
can of crackers and coffee will only increase the sol- 
dier’s load by nineteen ounces. Furthermore the rest of 
field ration “C” is within easy carrying distance if con- 
ditions call for further issues. The 400-pound increase 
in the load of an infantry company can be carried by 
the kitchen truck or trailer without much readjustment 
of the load and without taxing capacity. 

One further practical modification would be to re- 
duce the contents of the can containing stew and the 
can containing meat and beans to eight ounces instead 
of the present fifteen ounces. This is ample for one 
emergency meal. Repack it in square tins to conserve 
space. 

In other words, let's really use an item of supply we 
have now but only farm out for test purposes or keep 
under division control.—S-4 Foor. 


_ Ce ae 
Protection Against Dust 


After inhaling several acres of Georgia, Louisiana, 
and New York terrain in the course of various ma- 
neuvers, I have begun to wonder whether some simple 
means of protectin against dust would not be practical. 
Dust clouds, to say the least, cause the soldier much 
discomfort and reduce his efficiency. This doesn’t re- 
quire any proof. It can be vouched for by anyone who 
has ever participated in large maneuvers. 

Discreet inquiries “aa: the response that “studies 
are being conducted by supply services with a view to 
developing a dust respirator.” Medical officers will also 

ive the opinion that dust not only reduces efficiency 
a may irritate the membranes to a degree that will 
make them susceptible to colds, which in turn may 
lead to more serious respiratory troubles. 

But the dust clouds still continue to roll after every 
truck column that leaves a main highway, and the 
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on foot still plod through it, gagging and chok- 
ing. So pending a possible issue eventually of a Gl 
‘e-pirator, I suggest one that can easily be made or 
| nasil commercially. Such a respirator consists of a 
small flexible metal frame with two spring metal 
clasps and an adjustable headband. The clamps hold 
in place an absorbent cotton pad which covers the 
frame and fits over the nose and mouth. A commercial 

spirator of this type is used in certain plants which 
manufacture irritating chemical products. Other similar 
masks are on the market. This type of mask is small 
and easily carried in a hip pocket. It is also quite capable 
of first-echelon maintenance. 

With this kind of a respirator, troops can give all 
their energy to the tactical problem in hand without de 
voting a big share of it to the problem of catching a 
breath of clean air between clouds of dust.—Lieuren- 
wt Invinc Heymonr, 18th Infantry. 


‘El ah 
Relics of Pomposity 


During recent years our Army has made many a 
worthwhile change in equipment and clothing im- 
portant to the soldier. For instance, we now have slacks 
and canvas leggins instead of riding breeches. But 
there is still room for improvement, for the dress-up 
Sam Browne is still with us. This harness should join 
the leather field belt, the boots, and the crupper from 
the mule that used to pull the machine-gun cart. 

The blouse looks well enough without a belt, as 
witness the dress blues at semi-formal occasions. How- 
ever, for the Beau Brummel (not to mention the mili 
tary stores which must make a living) I'd suggest that 
a braid be sewed around the waist of the coat a la Air 
Corps. Aviators found out long ago that a leather belt 
under a flying suit is uncomfortable and takes up too 
much room in a suitcase while on over-night flights. 

But to go the aviators one better, why not use colored 
braid similar to that worn on the blue trousers, each 
branch to show its own distinctive color? This last ought 
to satisfy the aesthetes. 

In our modern army we are trending away from 
pomposity, excessive “sirring” and saluting. Why not 
go whole hog and let me relegate my Sam Browne to a 
post of honor in my garage on the nail next to the one 
I just hung my saber on?—Lreurenant RiseNsHINE 
0-666,666). 

a a 
Realistic Maneuvers 


When the landing of troops by parachute was new, 
a Russian official was boasting of the successful para- 
chute training to an American visitor. “And do you 
know,” he explained, “we have only twenty per cent 
casualties.” This was in a peacetime maneuver. 

Most of these casualties undoubtedly resulted from 
bad landings, and not from the failure of parachutes to 
open. But twenty per cent casualties at any time in a 
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peacetime maneuver is certainly a higher ratio than we 
ourselves would consider practical. 

A recent article from German sources mentions the 
use of “reduced service charges” in maneuvers. This 
article was apparently not referring to blank ammu- 
nition. No details are given. Remembering how the 
wad of a blank cartridge stings at a few yards’ range 
makes us conjecture still further on the pr: acticability of 
troops actually shooting at each other on maneuvers in- 
stead of merely pretending to. 

What seems to be implied is a bullet with a high 
initial velocity, possibly as high as that of the regular 
service bullet, but with much less weight, greater air 
resistance, and a minimum of penetration. It may be 
that aluminum could be used as bullet material for this 
purpose. 

If this report of using actual bullets in maneuvers is 
true, it is nothing new in the history of the world’s 
armies. The practice warfare of the medieval knights 

caused plenty of injuries at tournaments. Many other 
nations have gone in for dé ingerous sports often c: using 
serious injury, and have considered these an essential 
part of their military training. Indeed, similar reports 
regarding real bullets on maneuvers were widespread 
regarding the German Army before the First World 
War. At that time it was said that one cartridge in a 
thousand contained a real bullet. 

This may be deemed too drastic a measure of train- 
ing to take in our own army, but something is greatly 
needed to lend realism to practice warfare. Actually, the 
addition of some genuine danger to maneuvers with re- 
sultant occasional casualties, would, by training the 
troops to keep their heads down and take advantage of 
cover at all times, greatly reduce the number of casual- 
ties in the event of war.—Mayjor James R. Ranpotpn, 
Ordnance Department. 


7 5 7 
Salute 


The new simplified Infantry Drill Regulations are a 
big step forward and after r approximately a year's use of 
them I have but one major criticism to offer: Why 
wasn’t the hand salute changed to the easy, natural 
way? 

Any good drillmaster can take a hundred recruits 
and in a half an hour have ninety-six per cent of them 
executing right face in a fairly uniform manner. In a 
couple of days these same men would, in spite of the 
usual candidates for the awkward squad, be pretty near 
perfect. 

But the hand salute is something else again. This is 
one of those movements that no two men seem able to 
do alike. Not one soldier in twenty or one officer in a 
hundred salutes correctly because the method pre- 
scribed by regulations is unnatural and, it follows, stiff 
and awkward. 

Now any movement which is stiff or awkward has no 
place in any drill regulations, so let's change to the 
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natural way. Have the tip of the second finger touch 
the lower part of the headdress or forehead to the right 
of the right eye, palm to the left, and thumb and fore- 
fingers extended and joined, the hand and wrist straight 
but not rigidly so, the upper arm inclined downward 
making an angle of about sixty degrees with the hori- 
zontal, and the forearm making an angle of about 
thirty degrees with the vertical. 

These are the positions in which the above men- 
tioned members of the body naturally fall when exe- 
cuting the movement of hand salute. It is the way that 
most men salute. Why not teach it that way?—Lreu- 
TENANT Coronet, Field Artillery. 


a See 
News and the Army 


As an assiduous—and sometimes disgusted—reader 
of the public prints, I am impressed by the recent im- 
provement in Army publicity. 

At last, Army officers are human beings who will, 
on occasion, smile at a recruit and help him instead of 
stamping on him with hobnailed boots for the slight- 
est mistake. Army chow is not restricted to beans. 
Army uniforms are designed for comfort and utility. 
Army noncoms don’t take their men behind the bar- 
racks and beat them up for exercise. So say the news- 
papers—as they should have said since the 1917 un- 
pleasantness. 

Yes, at last we are getting a break. And the public 
is beginning to believe that we’re not such bad people 
after all. 

The next step might well be informative publicity 
on professional matters—without letting up on the per- 
sonnel information. Let’s tell the public that Infantry 
no longer forms hollow squares, that Coast Artillery 
and Coast Guard are separate services, and that Mili- 
tary Intelligence has nothing to do with IQ tests. 

The ignorance of the general public about the Army 
used to be merely ludicrous; now it’s appalling. 

Several weeks ago I talked to a rather well-known 
radio news commentator. That worthy was expounding 
on Selective Service. He held that a year of training 
was too much, and that we didn’t need a million men 
anyhow. He couldn’t see why a man couldn’t learn to 
shoot a rifle and dig a trench in a week. A force of 
250,000 men, said he, could hold off any enemy until 
we could train enough troops to win. And since we 
would fight only in a defensive war, we didn’t need a 
lot of the matériel under procurement—that the very 
fact this large force was being trained and these items 
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of offensive war were being procured, predicated that 
we were contemplating war in Europe. 

This from a man whose opinions sway the the judg. 
ment of several hundred thousand citizens. 

In less than ten minutes I listed everything that the 
buck private of infantry should know, and in another 
ten minutes I outlined a few of the things that a tank 
commander should have in his mind. A few words 
about the procurement difficulties of antiaircraft direc- 
tors and he was sold. His closing comment was, “| 
didn’t realize. It goes to prove that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” 

He has since changed his tune on the-airways—but 
he’s only one of many. ; 

As a solution, I offer a plan that might be a bit ex- 
pensive, and might delay the training program in cer- 
tain units to a slight extent, but would be worth all it 
costs for its value in indoctrinating some of our news- 
men. 

The Army might invite leading radio commentators, 
and editorial and feature writers, to join the Army for 
a period as a civilian “twin,” each newsman to be as- 
signed to some member of the military establishment 
to learn at first hand. 

The newsman who would be assigned as twin to the 
provost marshal would find it interesting—and instruc- 
tive—to compare notes with his alter ego of a tank- 
company sergeant. The twin of a selectee could com- 
pare notes with the shadow of a regimental sergeant- 
major. 

Weekly Cor oftener) critiques would be held to per- 
mit the newsmen to get together to swap experiences. 
Lectures by officers and noncoms would be given at 
these meetings, to cover elements of training and mili- 
tary science that might not come to the newsmen in 
other ways. 

The majority of our newsmen would rather be right 
than wrong; they are willing to tell the true story if 
they know it. The fact that they must tell some story 
to keep their listeners and their readers does not alter 
the fact that they would rather tell the true story. 

Granted there are bugs in this scheme. Unless some 
special inducements were offered, the newsmen might 
not like to spend the time—and special inducements 
cost money. Quarters would have to be provided, trans- 
portation, orderly service and a rather complete infor- 
mation bureau set up—more money. 

But it is time that John Citizen learned that it takes 
longer to learn the job of a soldier than it takes to learn 
to pilot a streetcar or a milkwagon; and that armies re- 
quire complicated matériel that takes time to produce 
and time to learn to operate.—Buca.oo. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL GRANT A. SCHLIEKER 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL INGOMAR M. OSETH 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER G. LAYMAN 





Training Section 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL J. MUELLER 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES W. CURTIS 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM C. LEE 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWARD H. CONNOR, JR. 
MAJOR WILLIAM A. MARSH 

MAJOR ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER 

MAJOR JOSEPH I. GREENE 

MAJOR WENDELL G. JOHNSON 

CAPTAIN CHARLES T. LANHAM 

CAPTAIN RIDGELY GAITHER, JR. 

CAPTAIN CARL T. SCHMIDT 

CAPTAIN J. R. ULMER 


FIRST LIEUTENANT W. H. MCELDOWNEY 


Antiaircraft Adapters for Infantry Weapons 


By Lieutenant Colonel Grant A. Schlieker, Infantry 


The successful use of any weapon on a grand scale 
in a seemingly unorthodox manner is news to the mili- 
tary men. And certainly the use of the airplane in the 
attacks on Poland, Finland, and the Low Countries was 
in an unorthodox manner as far as our own teachings 
are concerned. It is true that the Infantry Field Man- 
ual states that “attacking airplanes by bombing and 
machine gunning hostile front-line troops supplement 
artillery fires in support of the attacking infantry.” 
However, the approved use of air power in direct sup- 
port of ground troops as officially taught for years was 
“the destruction of lines of communications and the 
supply bases in rear of the front, with the object of 
cutting off the combat zone from the supply zone.” The 
use of air power to attack ground troops in the forward 
zone was frowned upon as the use of a long-range 
weapon to fulfill missions deemed more suitable for 
those of lesser range. 

In Europe, on the other hand, we have seen that 


under certain conditions of air supe riority, air power 
must be used in place of artillery, and that in a fast- 
moving situation it can come up and complete its mis- 
sion of destroying the weapons that hold up the infan- 
try attack before artillery can be placed in position for 
the same purpose. Tank units which met resistance 
were able to promptly contact support combat aviation 
and secure dive-bombers to assist them in the reduction 
of the resistance. British reports of the action in Fland- 
ers tell how their troops were first bombed out of “tank 
proof bivouacs” by Stukas and then attacked by tank 
units. 

Thus it was once more shown that an army which 
hopes for success must use all of its means in direct 
support of its Infantry, still the only military component 
that can take and hold ground. 

This new and proper use of air power is mentioned 
only to bring out that since the hostile airplane is now 
more apt to attack ground troops at close range, the 
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Figure 1: Left: Tripod mount, caliber .30 machine gun. 
Right: The tripod mount with the gun elevator. 


ground troops on their part, must be better prepared 
to resist such attacks. 

The Infantry Field Manual (paragraph 339) states 
that the heavy » machine- gun platoons of the heavy 
weapons company are habitually employed on AA mis 
sions in bivouac, in defense of elements that are on the 
base of fire or displacing; and further, that the AA pro- 
tection of company transport is furnished by guns on 
the mounts of carriers. In the past, these missions have 
been difficult of realization owing to lack of suitable 
equipment. But improvised AA mounts made their ap- 
pearance and before long were developed into sturdy, 
efficient, standard models. Two of these aids to AA fire 
have been developed lately; a gun elevator that makes 
it possible to use the heavy machine gun on its standard 
mount for AA fire, and a pedestal mount for either a 
BAR or a light or heavy machine gun for protection of 
trains in bivouac or on the march. 


Since the standard tripod of the caliber .30 heavy 


machine gun has an elevating limit of 65° it is impos- 
sible for the gunner to look along the line of sight from 
gun to target as he should to utilize tracer fire properly 
at the higher elevations. 





Figure 2: The gun and elevator mounted in 1/,-ton 
4x4 truck. 


In March, 1939, Captain James D. O’Brien, Inf: 
submitted to The Adjutant General a design for a un 
elevator for caliber .30, water-cooled Browning ma 
guns primarily intended for use in delivering A 
from guns mounted in trucks, on carts, or on the ground 
The matter was referred to the office of the Chie! of 
Infantry, and after the design had been studied 
approved by the Infantry Board, a request was 1 
on May 8, 1939, on the Ordnance Department ton 
facture four of these elevators for purposes of test 

During April, 1940, one of the test models was 

) Aberdeen Proving Ground where engineering tests 
were conducted. It was soon discovered that an ¢ 
had been made in the manufacture of the test mode! 
A corrected elevator was manufactured and sent to the 
proving ground in July for test. The engineering tests 
showed that the elevator could withstand all the pun 
ishment to which it would be subjected in actual field 
use. Naturally, the dispersion of the gun mounted on 
the elevator was somewhat greater than when it is 
mounted only on the tripod, but this added dispersion 
was not excessive. 

Then, during September, 1940, a model was sent to 
the Infantry Board for a test which disclosed that the 
elevator was satisfactory for antiaircraft or ground fire, 
and as a consequence the Chief of Infantry recom 
mended that the elevator be adopted as a standard item 
of equipment and issued on the basis of one per ma 
chine gun, Browning, caliber .30, M1917A\. 

It is contemplated that the elevator will be carried on 
the ammunition and weapons Carrier as an accessory 





Figure 3: The tubular pedestal mount with caliber .50 
machine gun. 








use only when it is needed. Since it only weighs 

pounds, and its overall length is approximately 

y inches, it does not take up much room. The ac- 

panying photographs show how the machine gun is 
nted on the elevator. 

(he originator of the elevator visualized its use for 

1g from vehicles as well as for ground use, but 

ther development project leading to the same end 

| been started even earlier than the “elevator.” This 

; for a pedestal mount for vehicles for infantry auto- 

itic weapons. In 1936 and 1937 many pedestal 

models made their appearance. Some were designed 

for use on vehicles with cabs and some for those with- 

out cabs. In this period of transition a decision had not 

been reached on the type of weapon and ammunition 

carriers to be adopted for infantry; and there was still 

a question as to what weapon or weapons were most 

suitable for defense against both air and ground attack. 

When the decision was reached to use %-ton, 4x4 
trucks, without cabs, as infantry weapons carriers, the 
Chief of Infantry requested the Ordnance Department 
on May 16, 1938, to build a test model pedestal mount 
for that vehicle, from a design which had originated 
in the Department of Experiment. 

The Ordnance Department turned the development 
and test project over to the automotive section at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground. The Chief of Infantry requested 
that a new type, 4%-ton, 4x4 truck, without cab, be sent 
to the proving ground as a test vehicle. And during 
the early summer of 1940 the development project of 
adapting a design made for a Marmon-Herrington 
truck to a vehicle manufactured by Dodge progressed 
satisfactorily. 

It was soon discovered that if the pedestal was placed 
outside the truck body, i.e., between the body and seats, 
that not only was the entire body of the vehicle avail- 
able for the normal load, but that it was also possible 
to anchor the pedestal to the frame and body and build 
in sufficient braces so that the caliber .50 heavy-barrel 
machine gun, as well as the BAR and light and heavy 
caliber .30 machine guns, could be fired from it. 
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Figure 4: The tubular pedestal mount with caliber .30 
machine gun. 


The next problem now encountered was to find a 
simple means of mounting each of the four types of 
guns on the pedestal without using too many append 
ages or gadgets. Mr. Evans from the office of the Chief 
of Ordnance designed a U-shaped mounting which, 
with the aid of two pins, makes it possible to mount 
the four different types of guns on the pedestal. 
Further, the U-mounting and pins are organic parts of 
the pedestal and remain with the vehicle. 

The pedestal mount in its final form was cleared for 
procurement and the first purchase order called for 
3,500, with the basis of issue of one for each %-ton, 
4x4, ammunition and weapons carrier. The first pro 
duction model was due for delivery for final check at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground on January 6, 1941. 
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SERGEANT TERRY BULL certainly needs no introduction 
to JourNAL readers, not even to those who have been 
with us for only a few numbers. In point of fact, the 
Sergeant bids fair to soon acquire fame equal to that 

by the wise (and legendary) Sergeant Hill 
who in days of old served as mentor to thousands of 
would-be platoon leaders. But for the benefit of the 
late pete, ig suffice it to say that in real life Terry 
Bull is Captain William S. Triplet, Infantry, a mem- 
ber of the Infantry Board, currently stationed at the 
Big School on the Upatoi. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOE DOAKES is the pseudonym of 
a lieutenant colonel, Infantry Reserve, who is in the 
advertising business in civil life. 
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Major J. R. KENNEDY, MC, Royal Artillery, retired, is 
a graduate of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich and the Staff College at Camberley. He en- 
tered the Royal Navy in 1912, accepting a transfer 
to the Royal Artillery on the outbreak of the World 
War. During the war he served on the artillery staff 
of the Micehen Corps during 1916-1917. Later he 
served with the British Rhine Army, on a mission to 
General Denikin in South Russia, and on the Allied 
Police Commission in Constantinople. During 1924- 
1927 he was a member of the General Staff, War 
Office. Major Kennedy was retired in 1931 and 
since that time has written several books and con- 
tributed frequently to professional military literature. 
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LIEUTENANT JOHN E. MINTER, JR., Infantry, is the first 
parachute Infantryman to break into the JournaL 
ges. After graduating from Mercer University in 
1933 he had a variegated career in press, radio, and 
publicity that ranged from work as a radio announcer 
to news editor of the Macon Telegraph and News. 
For a time he instructed in journalism at Northwest- 
ern University, and once did a trick as a blackface 
comedian over the Pacific Coast network of CBS. 
Lieutenant Minter is a member of the 501st Para- 
chute Battalion, Fort Benning. 
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FLETCHER PRATT the well-known historian and military 
critic of the New York Post has had his name on The 
Journat contents page for over a decade. The first 


piece from his typewriter that we printed was called 
‘Celibate Military Communities” in our July, 1930 





number. Since that time he has favored us with bits 
dealing with ancient firearms, the Napoleonic Wars, 
the Civil War, the Revolution, and the War of 1812. 
Between the time spent on his present newspaper 
duties, commenting via radio, and acting as naval 
critic to Time and Life he has found time to work 
on a book scheduled for spring publication. The 
lead article in this issue is a chapter from that book 
which will be titled, America and Total War “bar- 
ring fire, flood, and other discrepancies,” to quote the 
harried author. 
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CapTAIN ARTHUR K. RANSOM, Signal Corps, entered 
the service as a Reserve lieutenant in 1928. In civil 
life he spent six years with Pathé News as an avia- 
tion editor, assistant writer, chief writer, and finally, 
assistant editor. Thereafter he engaged independ- 
ently in producing commercial motion pictures, writ- 
ing and directing over more than 500 reels of training 
and advertising films for industry. At the moment 
he is on active duty with Signal Corps Training Film 
Field Unit No. 2, at Wright Field, Dayton. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL GRANT A. SCHLIEKER, Infantry, 
is on duty in the Arms, Equipment, and Finance 
Section, Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
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CapTAIN PAUL w. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineers, has 
appeared in three consecutive numbers of The Jour- 
NAL, attesting his ability to avoid rejection slips. He 
is on duty in the Intelligence Section, office of the 
Chief of Engineers. 
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Major WILLiaM YALE, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in public and private life. During 
1913-17 he engaged in exploration and development 
in Turkey for Standard Oil. He took part in our 
share of the World War by serving as a special agent, 
Department of State, at Cairo and as a military ob- 
server with Allenby in Palestine. At the Paris Peace 
Conference he was a member of the section of the 
American staff that dealt with Arab affairs. Later in 
1919 he returned to Turkey to serve with the Inter- 
national Mandates Commission. He has contributed 
to the Atlantic Monthly, the London Times, the 
North American Review and numerous other publi- 
cations, civil and military. 























Our Own Army 
“Drill, Drill, Drill!” 


THE ABC’S OF THE IDR. By Captain Paul Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 167 Pages; 
$.50. 

The author feels that the IDR as issued officially is not 
quite simple enough for general use, and that “a complete 
manual that will clear up all the problems that confront 
the student or teacher from paragraph | through 168 of 
the new IDR” is needed. He has accordingly prepared this 
manual to fill that need. 

Despite the fact that his manual is a fine, clear job of 
printing and has much better illustrations in it in general 
than the official manual, it seems to me that the omission of 
extended-order drill—the real drill of battle—is a serious de- 
fect and that a manual devoted entirely to the close-order 
aspect of drill over-emphasizes that aspect. 

Indeed, over-emphasis on drill has been the serious fault 
of our army—of most armies—for at least three decades. 
Close-order drill does contribute in some degree to disci- 
pline. But it is ten times as important nowadays simply 
in the fact that it leads directly, in its new form, into the 
drill which is actually used in controlling men on the 
held of battle. 

The author seems to feel that the paragraph in the IDR 
which says that drill periods should be of short duration 
does not apply in the training of troops under pressure 
where time is short. “A few sessions of drill,” he says, “will 
not suffice. The man must make up his mind that he will 
have to drill, drill, drill. He will have to do the same routine 
over and over again, day after day.” 

I am afraid that I do not agree with this under any cir- 
cumstances or in any situation. The one part of drill in 
which troops must be letter-perfect is not the parade-ground 
drill but the extended-order battle drill not covered in this 
manual. 

At the same time, The ABC's of the IDR is a well-pre- 
pared manual as far as it goes. 
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JOOK REVIEWS 


By G. V. 


Democracy’s Handbook 


SPEAK UP FOR DEMOCRACY. By Edward L. Bernays. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1940. 127 Pages; $1.00. 
This is truly a practical and thorough handbook of 

counter-propaganda. It offers to every American who wants 

to “speak up for Democracy” all the information he needs 
to get busy with. 

Mr. Bernays has presented his material in a simple, 
straightforward manner. On the basis of long experience 
in public relations with some of the largest organizations 
in the United States, he makes public his own methods in 
behalf of Democracy. 

If this book is used as widely as it should be used, there 
should be little fear that any foreign propaganda will seri- 
ously or permanently influence the minds of any sizable 
number in this country. Propaganda is a powerful agent 
whenever it is efficiently used. But when propaganda is 
efficiently used to sustain the institutions we know have 
worked and will work to our common benefit, it can become 
far more powerful than any propaganda seeking to attack 
those institutions. 
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Stonewall Jackson at First Hand 


I RODE WITH STONEWALL. By Henry Kyd Douglas. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1940. 
384 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


This is the book you are looking for if you want to 
escape for a few hours from today’s wars by getting back 
to the seemingly more solid ground of old and well-loved 
campaigns. “Being chiefly the war experiences of the young- 
est member of Jackson’s staff from the John Brown raid to 
the hanging of Mrs. Surratt”—this is the subtitle—and a 
fine, straightforward book it is. 

The author wrote most of the book immediately after 
the War Between the States came to a close, using diaries 
and notes he had made all during the war. He laid the 
book aside until 1899, abstracting material from it only 
occasionally for use in addresses and articles for magazines. 
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Then he rewrote the whole manuscript. “I have added 
somewhat,” he says in his preface, “and taken away more 
freely; and time has mellowed the acerbity of more youth- 
ful days. My wounds have healed long ago and left no 
hurt. While I cannot go back on the boy soldier of '61 
whose hair was as black as his coat is now, and whose coat 
was as gray as his hair is now, I remember that in ’99 he is 
wearing glasses, that few of his comrades are left, and that 
it behooves him to write nobly, discreetly, and fairly.” 

But somehow this fine book went unpublished until 
1940 when the author's nephew submitted it to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 


The World Front 


Can the World Find a “Better” Warfare? 


THE ARMED HORDE, 1793-1939. By Hoffman Nicker- 
son. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1940. 418 Pages; 
Maps; Index; $3.50. 


In this study of mass armies Captain Nickerson feels that 
“the curve of war is descending”—that mass armies are on 
the way out. I do not feel that he has quite proved his 
thesis. 

Mass warfare last arose, says Captain Nickerson, with the 
revolutionary armies of France 150 years ago. It continued 
on generally through the nineteenth century but “col- 
lapsed” with the end of the World War. In the century 
before the French Revolution armies were comparatively 
small, fighting mainly “limited wars.” Such armies empha- 
sized “skill and maneuver as opposed to mere violence.” 
There was a distinct moral unity upon which the success- 
ful and strict limitation of war was founded, although this 
unity, as the author admits, “had weaknesses like all human 
things.” Nevertheless he feels that limited warfare and “its 
sedition of hatred so as to permit morality and reason 
to reconcile strife and human solidarity did indeed, as 
Ferrero says, constitute one of the noblest visions of the 
human spirit.” 

Not so, thinks the author, with mass armies. “Given the 
mass army and a long war,” he writes, “no halting place 
short of revolution can be found. The armed horde, brought 
back to earth by the French Revolution, must invariably re- 
turn to its origin.” “A long war . . . brings the barbaric es- 
sence of the horde closer to the surface. . . . The armies 
become less disciplined and more emotional as their pro- 
fessionals are killed, while draft after draft, imperfectly 
trained, is rushed in to fill the gaps in the ranks.” General- 
ship may improve but lower leadership suffers, and the end 
of the war brings revolution. 

Captain Nickerson does not see the present German 
Army, numbering millions, as being precisely in the cate- 
gory of a mass army. He believes that if we take into con- 
sideration only the actual operations of the present war Cup 
to July, 1940, the time his book was ped ars we must 
conclude that the trend of warfare is toward the return of 
the smaller, highly trained, professional army and its more 
admirable limited warfare. He points to the remarkably 
small losses in the campaign which culminated with the 
Battle of France as supporting this argument. “In estimat- 
ing,” he writes, “how far the principle of the armed horde 
has weakened, we need only cite the German Army of 


today, with only a third of its strength even nominal). jy 
fantry, and with much if not most of its real work do: 
the long-service professionals of its tank corps and 
German air force.” 

I do not believe that Captain Nickerson’s reasonin; 
will bear a close inspection. In the first place, the present 
German Army unquestionably numbers several million. |; 
is said to contain over 200 divisions, by far the greater part 
of them infantry divisions, so that the ratio of infantry 


strength in that army is probably closer to one-half than 
to one-third. In the second place, the small losses of the 
greatest campaign of the war so far were not due in any 


primary sense to a restriction of size of the invading forces. 
The aggressors used what they needed to use. But if the 
resistance they had encountered had been stiffer, there 
were great numbers—“masses” is an accurate term here to 
apply—in the rear areas ready to be brought forward to 
augment the spearhead of the exploitation. And only stout 
equivalent “masses” with adequate equipment could have 
hoped to stop them when they came. 

We can also look upon England today with its army of 
defense rising into the millions. Is this a “mass army” in 
Captain Nickerson’s sense, built upon the basis of “fierce 
popular passion”? Or is it the fighting strength of a whole 
nation preparing with a remarkable degree of calmness and 
single-minded effort to defend its shores? 

As for fierceness of passion again, is this phrase in any 
conceivable sense more descriptive of the impulse behind 
the armies of democratic nations in their present efforts 
than to the overweening emotions of conquest that have 
helped to impel the armies of Hitler so far along their 
paths? 

This author’s closest hint as to the future is in his final 
paragraph, where he writes: “The supplementing of patri- 
otism by a positive and genuine loyalty to some new po- 
litical scheme, the restoration of Christian brotherhood in a 
universal church, even a softening of quarrels by a renewed 
humanistic cult of moderation, any and all of these things 
remain to be the work of the future. It is at least permitted 
to let us hope that the descending curve of war may be a 
preliminary to better things, that our children may refuse 
to be crushed either by dictators or by governments calling 
themselves democracies.” 

I find it hard to extend thought that far into the future 
with the world in its present state. Some of us should 
surely be thinking and planning for the period after the 
war, no matter how far it seems away. To me, for one, 
however, it savors of defeatism not to put the great bulk 
of our energies at work building an army that can cope 
with any conceivable foe, and not to do it in a spirit of 
some cheer as part of the day’s work of a nation in a world 
too largely inhabited by woe. There is a first goal that 
must be gained before we can take much time to consider 
what can be done to better the world afterwards. 

It should be apparent from the quotations from it in this 
review that a reading of The Armed Horde is conducive to 
much thought. An unnecessary amount of the book is de- 
voted to a recounting of the First World War and parts of 
earlier wars—at least for the general military reader. In 
my opinion also, this work is not quite as successful in or- 
ganization and presentation as Captain Nickerson’s earlier 
books. At the same time, his able scholarship is apparent 
throughout. 
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194 BOOK REVIEWS 


Generalissimo 


cl. .NG KAL-SHEK: MARSHAL OF CHINA. By 
Hedin. New York: The John Day Company, Inc., 
284 Pages; Illustrated; Index. $3.00. 


; to be doubted whether there is any other living 
ma: who knows as much about the interior of Asia—Tibet, 
[urlestan, the hinterland of China, and all those great 
interior reaches of the Asian continent—as Sven Hedin, 
the famous Swedish explorer. In one of his books, for ex- 
ample, he tells how his expedition, then seeking to reach 
the forbidden city of Lhasa, crossed some of the highest 
mountain ranges on earth, half a dozen times at maximum 
altitudes in the highest passes of eighteen thousand fee. 
In another book he describes the hazards his party en- 
countered in crossing an unexplored Chinese desert. On 
this trip he found the ruins of a great city, a city that a 
white man had never looked upon since the days of Marco 
Polo, if ever a white man had seen it at all. 

All these exciting adventures are told in Sven Hedin’s 
popular books for the general reader. But each of his ex- 
plorations has been carried out not merely for the glory of 
Sweden or Sven Hedin himself, but to extend the world’s 
scientific knowledge of unknown regions. Consequently, 
most of Sven Hedin’s explorations have also resulted in 
the writing of many detailed scientific volumes containing 
the full reports of Hedin and the scientists who accom- 
panied him. 

Naturally, a man who has spent most of his life—he has 
been at it for more than forty years; he is more than seventy 
now—must inevitably meet many high political and mili- 
tary figures in the lands he explores. You cannot take off 
through Central Asia equipped with an ordinary passport. 
Full arrangements for permission must be made with the 
highest authorities, not only, for example, the Central 
authorities of China, but also the highest provincial author- 
ities in each region. Thus it is that Sven Hedin in the 
past two decades has several times had interviews with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

His latest book, Chiang Kai-shek, has for its basis these 
personal encounters between the two men. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book to a mili- 
tary reader is the part that tells about Chiang Kai-shek 
during the days he was held prisoner by the Young 
Marshal at Sian. From Hedin’s account there can be no 
doubt as to the high quality of leadership shown by Chiang 
Kai-shek during this dificult period. As a prisoner he 
spent his time endeavoring to prove to his captors how 
great a mistake they had made. But in speaking to them, 
he blamed himself to a large extent for what had happened. 
I have always told my subordinates,” he told his captors, 
‘that when they make mistakes their superiors must also 
be blamed for not having given them adequate training. 
As I am in supreme command of the army, your fault is 
also my fault, and I must ask for punishment by the central 
authorities. . . . As you have rectified your mistake at an 
early stage, the crisis has not been prolonged, and I believe 
the central authorities should be able to be lenient with 
you. . 

_ [have always impressed upon the people the importance 
of thical principles and integrity . . . to bear responsi- 

ity, and to obey discipline. If a superior officer cannot 
ma‘e his subordinates observe these principles, he himself 
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Machine Gunner's 


HANDBOOK 


ERE under one cover is a simple compilation of the 
fundamentals of machine gunnery. The book is 
not designed to serve as a leader's text; its purpose is to 
help the individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
in the fire-power team. The Machine Gunner's Handbook 
is a compendium of machine gunnery invaluable to the 
noncommissioned officer and private. 
In revising this book we have tried to include the latest 
information on the mechanical training, Browning .50- 
caliber machine gun and the mechanical training, 81-mm. 


mortar. 


The handbook is well illustrated, of course. Please 
check the table of contents to see if you cannot benefit by 


owning this book. 
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9. Direct Laying on Miniature 
Ranges 

10. Proficiency Tests in Direct 
Laying 


Chapter V: Indirect Laying, Cali- 
ber .30 Machine Gun 


1. Machine-Gun Instruments 

2. Theory of Indirect Laying 

3. Miniature TOG Problems 

4. Proficiency Test in Direct 
Laying 

Chapter VI: Auxiliary Weapons 

Mechanical Training, Browning 

Machine Gun, Caliber .50, M-2, 

Heavy Barrel 


General Data 

Disassembling 

Assembling 

Functioning 

Immediate Action 

Stoppages 

. Care and Cleaning 

Mechanical Training, 81-mm. 

Mortar, M-1 

1. Characteristics 

2. Description 

8. Sight 

4. Accessories 

5. Disassembling Assembling, 
Mounting and Dismount- 
ing 

6. Inspection, Precautions, Mis- 

ree 
Care and Preservation 
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Chapter VII: Full-Field Inspec- 
tions 


1. The Infantry Pack 

2. Tent Drill 

3. Display of Equinment 
4. Equipment Tables 
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New Military Books 


BLITZKRIEG, by S. L. A. Marshall. 181 pages; 
index; $2.00. 

This book gives blitzkrieg’s history, strategy, 
and economics. The author is not only editorial 
writer, foreign correspondent, and military critic 
of the Detroit News, but a nationally known fea- 
ture writer and lecturer. He has written the sound- 
est and most penetrating analysis of the war yet 
to appear between covers. 


THE GERMAN ARMY, by Dr. Herbert Rosinski. 
267 pages; $3.00. 

This is the one book available in English which 
will give the American military reader an ade- 
quate understanding of the German military 
mind. No other work of recent years shows the 
insight that this one does or is more readable. 

No American army officer should miss reading 
“The German Army.” It will tell him better than 
any other work how that army developed and 
what its leaders believe and stand for. 


THE ART OF MODERN WARFARE, by Colonel 
Hermann Foertsch, German General Staff. 265 
pages; Index; $2.75. 

This book sums up the strategical and tactical 
tenets of today’s German Army. Written shortly 
before the current war, it accurately foreshad- 
owed the military events of 1940. A MUST for 
the soldier’s library. 
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Foundations for Your Library 


ROOTS OF STRATEGY, edited by Lieutenant 
a Thomas R. Phillips. 448 pages; Index; 
3.00. 

An omnibus of the permanent military classics 
edited by one of America’s foremost military 
writers. 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW, 
by Captain Frederick Bernays Wiener, JAG-Res. 
165 pages; $2.00. 

This manual clarifies a field which heretofore 
has been badly confused and in which the earlier 
works are an uncertain guide. It is designed to 
serve as a guide to officers handling such situa- 
tions and should prove invaluable to members of 
State Defense Forces. 


WARFARE, by Brigadier General Oliver L. 
Spaulding, Colonel John W. Wright, and Captain 
a Nickerson. 600 pages; Index; Maps; 

00. 

The story of war from the first tribal scuabbles 
to the time of the Napoleonic campaigns. 
AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS, by Major Matthew 
Forney Steele. Volume I, text; Volume II, maps. 
$8.00 the set. 

This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. 


CAVALRY COMBAT, by The Cavalry School, 
Fort Riley, Kansas. Over 500 pages; $2.50. 

A study of the characteristics and employment 
of cavalry. Based in the main on World War ex- 
amples. 

MANEUVER IN WAR, by Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles A. Willoughby. 286 pages; maps; $3.00. 

This book discusses the breakthrough at length 
and in addition covers the whole pattern of mod- 
ern maneuver and battlefield movement. 
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is partly to be blamed. Hence in connection with this 
crisis I am ready to bear the responsibility as your 
officer... .” 

This speech and others noted by Sven Hedin in hic 
book are in a sense military classics, the product of the 
mind of a leader who has been engaged upon the mos 


difficult military task of any commander in our tim: 
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The Armies of China 


TWIN STARS OF CHINA. By Major Evans Fordyce 
Carlson. New York: Dodd Mead & Company, 1940, 
319 Pages; Maps; Index; $3.00. 


THE CHINESE ARMY. By Major Evans Fordyce Car- 
son. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, 130 
Pages; Index; $1.00. 


The author of Twin Stars of China and of The Chinese 
Army is a former Marine Corps officer who has seen most 
of what he writes about at first-hand. I recommend the 
longer book to military readers because it contains more 
details than the other and is written in more of a running 
style. However, the smaller book contains a good deal of 
factual material not in the other volume and both are 
essential reading to any student of the present Chinese 
military situation. 

In The Chinese Army Major Carlson feels that an ulti- 
mate Chinese victory will depend on the following things. 
“The Chinese people must remain united. The forces en- 
gaged in positional warfare must continue to be increased 
in strength and improved in efficiency. The forces engaged 
in guerilla warfare must continue to be increased in 
strength and improved in efficiency. There must be har. 
monious coéperation between the people and the military 
forces. China must continue to receive credits and sup- 
plies from abroad until such time as she can manufacture 
her own war materials. Present ports of entry into China 
must be kept open in order to provide avenues for the flow 
of war material into the country.” 
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What It Takes to Fight Wars 


THE ECONOMICS OF WAR. By Horst Mendershau- 
sen. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. 308 Pages; 
Index; $2.75. 


This is a level-headed, thoroughgoing, and readable 
treatment of one of the biggest subjects in the world about 
which a book can be written. The main body of Mr. 
Mendershausen’s book is divided into four parts. The first 
deals with what a warring nation needs, the second with 
the war economy, the third with the international eco 
nomics of war and the situation of neutrals, and the final 
part with postwar economics. The author has included 
the minimum of economic terminology in his writing, s 
that there are few passages, if any, in his work which are 
hard for the layman to understand. 

The parts of the book that deal with what the individuals 
of a nation must expect the effect of a war to be on their 
lives, are indeed clearly presented. It seems to me, how 
ever, that at least one salibnty aspect of war economics is 
somewhat inadequately covered. I refer to the author's sec- 
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bring out as he might well have done the possible tre- 
mendous effect upon the economics of a nation and a na- 
jon’s transportation of air warfare, and the exhaustive con- 
<ideration that should be given in time of peace to substi- 
tute means and routes of transporting supplies for the 
purpose of minimizing wartime interruptions. 

The Economics of War is well documented but not too 
heavily so. The tabular data in the appendixes are clearly 
and economically presented. Any military reader can un- 
derstand the present endeavors of this country far more 
clearly after reading this excellent work. 
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Shorter Reviews 


SUICIDE OF A DEMOCRACY. By Heinz Pol. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. 296 Pages; $2.50. 


There is a good deal of material in this account of the 
fall of France not touched upon by other writers. This is 
true because the author, who was arrested and held as a 
political prisoner back in the days of the Reichstag fire, 
later escaped and became an editorial writer in Paris where 
he had opportunity to witness the decay of French politics. 

In his chapter on “The Army and the Maginot Line” 
the author says that Hore-Belisha, the former British war 
minister, after inspecting the Maginot Line early in the 
war, made an adverse report upon it when he got back to 
London. He also goes at some length into the early warn- 
ings of DeGaulle and the efforts of Reynaud to modernize 
the French Army. Gamelin, says the author, “was not dis- 
inclined toward far-reaching reforms—he loved to outline 
plans, which promptly disappeared into a drawer when 
others wrinkled their brows at them. But time and again 
he succumbed to the spirit that prevailed around him and 
that was conservative to the extreme.” 
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HITLER’S GERMANY. By Karl Loewenstein. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 230 Pages; 
$1.75. 


This is a new edition of a highly readable book which 
tells how the German government works. It shows in 
ample detail for the general military reader all the different 
bureaucratic ramifications of the Nazi government. 

The picture we get, perhaps, from reading the news- 
papers and magazine articles, is one of an extremely efh- 
cient, single-headed, absolute type of government, some- 
thing like those autocracies of old where the will of a single 
man was law. Well, the will of a single man is law in 
Germany, but it apparently takes an enormous number of 
ee government agencies to put that will into 
effect. 
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GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN. By C. B. Fahs. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. $1.00. 


Mr. Fahs feels that Americans are inclined to simplify 
Japan by giving it a label such as “totalitarian” and by try- 
ing to understand that nation generally in terms of our own 
country. But, he says, “Japan has peculiarities enough to 
mislead the average Western observet. When these are 





GROUP FEEDING 


CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Captain, Field Artillery Reserve 


ERE is something new in cook books. It con- 
tains complete instructions on how to operate 
a@ mess on a ration allowance, make up balanced 
menus, purchase fruits, meats, and vegetables. 
It also contains approximately 1,000 recipes, each 
recipe showing the quantities required to serve 
5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 persons. 
With this book, even the most inexperienced 
mess officer or mess sergeant can operate an ex- 
cellent mess. 


CONTENTS 
Foreword by Major General Veal 
Simonds Miscellaneous Meats 
Preface Poultry 


Operating a Mess. on a _ Sea Food 

Ration Allowance Cheese Dishes 
Buying Dried Fruits Starchy Vegetables and 
Buying Fresh Fruits Substitutes 
Buying Fresh Vegetables Watery Vegetables 
Buying Fresh Meats Protective Vegetables 
Cooking Terms and Meth- Gravies and Sauces 


ods. Stuffings 
Breakfast Fruits Salads 
Cereals Salad Dressings 


Eggs and Egg Dishes Bread and Biscuits 
Griddle Cakes and Waffles Sandwiches 


First Courses Desserts 
Soups Dessert Sauces 
Beef Beverages 
Lamb and Mutton Tables 

Pork Index 


400 Pages, Cloth Bound. Price, $3.50 Postpaid. 
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For Your 
INFANTRY JOURNALS |! 


Of course every issue of The INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL is valuable to you. Save them all in this spe- 
cially made binder, durably constructed of blue 
simulated leather. 

The binder holds six months’ issues. A click and 
your magazine is bound—proof against loss, fraying 
and tearing. 

This is the ideal method of JOURNAL preserva- 
tion for your library at home and the dayroom down 
at the company. 

Strong, durable and practical, the handsome binder 
shown above is a bargain at $2.00. Send for one to- 
day! $2.00 Postpaid. 
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Completely Revised for 1941! 


The NEW 
SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK 


OCK your eye at the table of contents to see what this 

edition just off the press has to offer. Here is a book 
written in the language that the soldier understands. It tells 
him in simple conversational language just what he wants 
to know. And this edition is larger than any before. 

The Soldier’s Handbook gives the soldier a convenient and 
compact source of information that he could only procure 
otherwise by lugging around pounds of assorted pamphlets. 
It qualifies him to perform his duties and helps to prepare 
him for the responsibilities of promotion. 

Yes, the new drill is included. Moreover, we have added 
an appendix that includes a section on knots, Western Hemi- 
sphere currencies, and the International Morse Code. By a 
fortunate last-minute change we are able to give you the 
new méthod of assembling the pack and the display of 
equipment. 

And finally, we have added a convenient section in which 
the soldier can keep a record of his military career. 

The JOURNAL is now making delivery of thousands of 
copies of special regimental editions. National Guard and 
Regular regiments should investigate the morale-building 
possibilities of an edition prepared especially for a given 
regiment—complete with coat-of-arms and regimental his- 
tory. Ask us for prices and details—and samples of the 
work we have done along this line. 


CONTENTS 
Chapter Title Chapter Title 
1. The Arms and Services V. Arm-and-Hand Signals 
2. Oath of Enlistment and for Motor Vehicles 
Citizenship VI. AT and AA Lookouts 
8. Army Regulations 15. The Infantry Pack 
4. National Guard Oath of En- 16. Display of Equipment, Foot 
listment and Citizenship Troops 
5. National Guard Regulations 17. Interior Guard Duty 
and Training 18. Cover Against Fire 
6. Articles of War 19. Protection Against Gas 
7. Military Discipline and Cour- 20. The Scout 
tesy 21. The Messenger 
8. The Weapons of Infantry 22. The Observer 
9. General Rules of Drill + po Senpese 
) +). Soldi 7 . Rations 
1¢ y pn The Soldier Without 25. The Use of Maps 
Section 26. Insignia 
I. Positions Section __ 
II. Steps and Marchings I. Insignia of Rank and 
Service 


11. Drill: The Soldier With Arms II. Insignia of the Arms 


Section ~ 
I. General - and Services 
27. Decorations, Badges, Medals 
II. — of Arms for the 28. Care of Uniforms and Cloth- 
Ill Carrying the Automatic 29 Reetnaeene 
> we , 30. First Aid 
IV. Manual of the Pistol 31. Care of the Feet 
12. Drill: The Squad 82. Personal Hygiene 
13. Extended Order: The Squad Appendix: 
14. Signals I. National Service Life In- 
Section surance 
I. General II. International Morse 
II. Whistle Signals Yode 
Ill. General Arm-and-Hand III. Western Hemisphere 
Signals Currency 
IV. Additional Arm-and- IV. Useful Knots 
Hand Signals for V. Personal Information 


Weapons Units VI. Record of Service 


Convenient pocket size. Illustrated. Single copies: 50 cents. 
SUBSTANTIAL DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
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“oy 
understood, however, it becomes evident that in co-nestic 
politics Japanese statesmen seek the same advant. es fog 
their people as do Western leaders for theirs, and (|); this 
search has led them along paths not unlike those chosen 
in the United States, Great Britain, France, or oth: West- 
ern countries.” His presentation of his material j largely 
factual and he does not attempt to analyze Japan's reign 
policy. This, like other books of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, is a valuable contribution toward a clear under. 
standing of the problems arising from the conflict in the 
Far East. 
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WAR WITHOUT MUSIC. By Peter Muir. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1940. 262 Pages; $2.00. 


Peter Muir was in charge of an American ambulance 
unit during the recent campaign in France. He was cap- 
tured by the German Army and was their prisoner for a 
short time. In his book he simply recounts the adventures 
of his ambulance unit and himself from the time the unit 
was formed until it was safely evacuated into Spain. As a 
veteran of the First World War the author observes many 
things which are of interest to military readers. 
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ENEMY SIGHTED. By Alec Hudson. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1940. 61 Pages; $1.25. 

This is another exciting little book by Lieutenant W. J. 
Holmes, a naval officer who writes under the pseudonym 
Alec Hudson. Those who read his fine Battle Stations will 
want to read this book in which he describes the work of a 
patrol consisting of the British cruiser Perseus and the Brit- 
ish submarine Petard which succeeded after a number of 
weeks in intercepting and sinking the raider, the Admiral 
Schroeder. Lieutenant Holmes certainly knows his sub- 
marines. 
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THE SHAPE OF THE WAR TO COME. Anonymous. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1940. 83 
Pages; $1.00. 


In this little book the anonymous author makes a direct 
guess as to the future. When he wrote several months ago, 
his estimate of the situation led him to select the second 
week of November, 1940, as the date for the German in- 
vasion of England. The author sees the United States hard 
at work preventing German encroachments into South 
America early in the year 1941. He also foresees another 
revolution in Russia and a great deal more which there is 
not space to mention here and which is, at best, just a 
broad guess after all. 
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SPY AND COUNTERSPY. By Emanuel Victor Voska 
and Will Irwin. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, 1940. 322 Pages; $2.75. 


In this book the authors tell the interesting story of the 
organization of American Czechs which during the World 
War endeavored to perform useful counter-espionage a 
tivities in the United States and Europe. The story is i 
teresting but as presénted seems to contain no little 1 
mancing. 








